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Newman's Essays, Critical and Historical. Pickering, 1871. 


It is fortunate that the distinguished author has been in- 
duced to give these essays in an accessible form to the world 
at a time when they may still be useful in enabling contem- 
poraries to understand him as far as it is possible to under- 
stand such an enigmatical figure at all. At present there is 
a tendency to regard him as a sort of second Pascal, a sin- 
cere and passionate sophist or a dialectician inspired by 
despairing love according as the individual reader happens 
to agree with his conclusions or to disagree. Without entering 
into a premature discussion of the relative rank of the two 
thinkers, it may be well to point out the more obvious traits 
that separate him both from Pascal and from another writer 
to whom he owes more if he do not resemble him more—we 
mean from Bishop Butler. Both Pascal and Butler stand 
of course in living relation to their age, but the argument of 
both is independent of their historical position. Dr. Newman 
will soon require as long an historical commentary as any 
Anglican divine of the seventeenth century. Again, though 
he shares with Pascal the irresistible tendency to extreme 
alternatives, he is as far as possible from Pascal’s eager, 
impatient, diseased impetuosity ; his mind moves cautiously 
and slowly, with perfect self-possession under all kinds of 
self-imposed moral and intellectual restraints. Then Pascal 
delights to throw everything into lurid picturesque antitheses. 
Dr. Newman prefers sober massive adumbrations of truth ; 
he is only a dogmatist because he is penetrated with the 
importance of viewing religion as something thoroughly 
objective, as dealing with an order of definite spiritual facts, 
which exist in and for themselves before they exist for us. 
But this kind of dogmatism is not incompatible with such 
an abiding recognition of the inadequacy of language and 
thought as inclines him to resent the necessity of attempting 
precision at all, and to speak more than once as if the defi- 
nitions extorted from the Church were one of the worst 
effects of heresy. Pascal and Butler are essentially sceptics : 
Butler seems to have no intellectual interests beyond the 
narrow circle of moral and spiritual probabilities to which 
he labours to bring every thought into captivity ; Pascal uses 
his mastery of one form of positive knowledge to disparage 
that and all the rest. Newman, on the contrary, has a 
sincere respect for history and literature because he under- 
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solvents to the results of physical science is increasingly 
justified by the spontaneous progress of science, and of 
itself would hardly amount to scepticism. Perhaps it is this 
comprehensive justice rather than the undeniable difference 
of circumstances which accounts for the difference between 
him and his predecessors in their treatment of opponents. 
Pascal avowedly treatsthe world asa world of madmen whowill 
think him mad ; Butler does not affect to disguise his contempt 
for the frivolity of the persons of freethinkers any more than 
his concern at the gravity of their arguments. Newman, on 
the contrary, has no instinctive contempt for a thorough- 
going adversary at all; he feels that he is confronted by a 
complete, substantial, intelligible view with plenty to say for 
itself, by a view which he can enter into, nay, which he might 
easily share but for considerations which he feels in the last 
analysis are personal, though he necessarily believes that 
they are also normal. Or, to put the same thing in an- 
other way, Newman is tolerant of the worldly man’s phi- 
losophy of the world, because to him the world is a good 
and beautiful thing in itself, although it was never the best 
thing and is now shamefully marred ; Pascal, like Bossuet, 
can only see /e vide et le néant au fond des choses; Butler 
can only see a theatre for moral action; Pascal is a 
Christian Nihilist, Butler is a Christian Stoic, Newman is 
a Christian Platonist. 

Of course the characteristics of such a many-sided writer 
manifest themselves in different degrees in different works ; 
in the present volumes the reader is struck principally by 
the thorough, not to say cruel, mortifications under which 
the writer’s intellect has maintained its vigour, and by the 
way in which that intellect is, so to speak, encrusted with 
all kinds of historical accidents. For this last reason we 
are glad that the essays were republished while they are 
still intelligible: Dr. Newman is probably mistaken in 
thinking that there is any danger of their being reprinted “ to 
serve the cause for which they were written ;” at least it is 
hardly possible to imagine’ an Anglicanism of the future 
which anything like an honest reprint could serve ; but it is 
also certain that a more disinterested curiosity would sooner 
or later insist on a complete edition of his work, and we 
have to thank him for meeting a demand which his modesty 
does n.. permit him to anticipate. 

Writers who devote themselves to ecclesiastical subjects 
make many sacrifices, and not the least is that they subject 
themselves to the necessity of being useful: they have to 
refute everybody who for the moment is dangerous ; they 
have to esteem all unobjectionable people who are doing 
good service ; they have to answer every question which 
occupies the public, if possible in the very terms in which 
the public states it. For instance, in the admirable essay 
on Private Judgment, Dr. Newman has really given the coup 
de grace to that interesting fetish, by showing that the 
majority of mankind never dream of exercising anything 
that can be called by the name, even when they set them- 
selves seriously to choose or change a religion, and that if 
they attempted to exercise it the attempt would only bring 
out their utter incapacity. The work has been done, and 
it has not needed to be done again: those who maintain 
that assent ought upon the whole to follow the balance of 
producible evidence have been permanently driven back 
upon the uncomfortable and demoralising doctrine that the 
majority of mankind ought definitely to recognise their 
utter incompetence for rational assured belief, and make up 
their minds to get on as well as they can with feelings and 
practices, opinions and interests. If this had been all, it 
might have been ungracious to regret that the writer had 
done no more. But such rough iconoclasm was too un- 
edifying to be really effectual, it was necessary to find pre- 
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cedents and promises in Scripture for the exercise of some- 
thing that might be called private judgment in the sense of 
being individual, and to argue in the very spirit of Puritanism 
that whatever these did not cover was é/so facto illegitimate : 
while the whole is crowned by developing Butler’s paradox 
that the contents of a revelation can never be criticised into 
the solemn conclusion that the only proper subject for private 
judgment is to be found in the two questions, What is the 
Church, and where is it? Ofcourse, when the essay was written 
these things were more important than any historical enquiry 
into the origin of the enormous influence of the phrase and 
of the circumstances when it was least unmeaning, but the 
importance of such things does not last so long. ‘There are 
too many illustrations of the same misfortune in the two 
volumes. No writer of Dr. Newman’s eminence, except an 
ecclesiastical writer, would have condescended* to take a 
man like Mr. Abbott seriously, only an ecclesiastical writer 
could have recommended a book so full of tedious shallow- 
ness, of ingenious dulness, as Palmer on the Church, with- 
out being blind to the defects which make the work an 
abomination to the natural man. But there are other pecu- 
liarities of the writer’s position which illustrate ecclesiastical 
history on a side which is not repulsive. In these essays 
Anglicanism presents itself probably for the last time as a 
genuine product of the Church of England: not as a sort of 
dialectical necessity as the only hypothesis which meets the 
intellectual, historical, and moral conditions under which 
Englishmen can permanently maintain a religion, but as the 
sum of duties incumbent upon the Church of England man 
as such, hardly more disputable than tithe-paying or church- 
going, though some of them might be less obvious. Of course 
this involved a hearty acceptance of the positive side of the 
Protestant tradition, which had been renewed by the unex- 
hausted influence of Methodism within and without the Esta- 
blishment. Accordingly, in the very remarkable review of 
Milman’s History of Christianity we find the doctrine of the 
Forgiveness of Sins put forward as ¢he distinguishing essential 
feature of the Gospel dispensation. No doubt, as Dr. New- 
man points out, Milman’s determination to conceive his 
subject in a purely external historical way led to the sup- 
pression of some of its most important aspects, of which this 
is certainly one. On the other hand, there is a whole school 
of Fathers with whom the forgiveness of sins, if not quite so 
completely thrown into the background as with Milman, is 
very far from being the centre of Christianity: it may almost 
be said in general that to converts from Judaism (and from 
forms of Christianity which may be said to Judaise) forgive- 
ness is the important point, and deliverance and a new life 
to converts from heathenism (including the Neopaganism of 
almost all civilisation since the Renaissance). The fact is 
that it is much easier to be judicial when in possession of a 
complete system guaranteed by tradition and external autho- 
rity than when a thinker has to construct one for himself out 
of a mass of incoherent texts and precedents by the aid of 
two or three principles with nothing to co-ordinate them. 
And this is the reason of Newman’s severity to Erskine and 
Abbott. Their principle that nothing is admissible as dogma 
which cannot be translated into devotion might almost seem 
legitimate as the converse of the famous canon “ Lex orandi 
lex credendi ;” but in their hands this principle was a solvent 
of traditional orthodoxy, so they and their principle are 
branded as rationalists, whereas in truth they are no more 
rationalist than their critic when he makes forgiveness of sins 
the key to Christianity ; the fact is, all three are Protestants. 
Another very remarkable feature of the essay on Milman is 
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the way in which the reviewer meets the attempt of that 
author to get rid of three-fourths of the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the post-Apostolic Church by pointing out analogies 
(mostly fallacious) outside of Christianity. He sees that the 
analogies are fallacious, but he does not stop to prove it; he 
is willing to grant that they are genuine, that the Church 
really adopted these ideas from without, he only contests 
Milman’s inference. Milman argues, “ If so, it is so much the 
worse for the Church.” Newman answers, ‘“ No, so much 
the better for the ideas which the Church has consecrated.” 
This way of looking at things gives ecclesiastical authority 
all the advantages and all the disadvantages of flexibility. 

The essay on the Catholicity of the Church of England is 
certainly one which believers in its doctrine would wish to 
have forgotten. Doctrines present themselves now full- 
grown, and Anglicanism among the rest: they walk the 
world unveiled, seeking believers where they can find them, 
alluring them by their sweetness, fascinating them by their 
stringency, subjugating them by their authority, rejoicing if 
they meet with any already half-converted by his habits or 
his desires, but willing to accept any convert as he comes, 
and to transform him afterwards. Newman, on the contrary, 
insists upon a preparation of the heart as a preliminary to 
the legitimate assent of the intellect such as no school of 
religionists ever ventured to demand except the earlier and 
better Jansenists, and even they undertook to reward by a 
certainty. Dr. Newman in 1840 knew the Fathers much 
too well to attempt to establish the Anglican position as 
certainly orthodox. And yet he was so much under the 
dominion of his inherited position as to take some kind of 
comfort in the thought that the claims of Rome were equally 
uncertain. He actually looked forward to bringing over his 
countrymen to the practical reception of a system morally 
and intellectually most exacting, and at the same time neither 
satisfying nor stimulating, although he could offer them no- 
thing more than a presumption that their service was after 
all acceptable, and did not dream of denying that it was 
more than possible that, when they had done all, they would 
be still in heresy and schism. Pascal and Butler had con- 
templated the possibility of the believer being wrong, but 
even Pascal imagined no worse consequence of the error 
than that the Christian might find he had lost this world for 
nothing; to Butler, who thought it established that one 
ought to practise the virtues of Epictetus upon any hypo- 
thesis, the probability that his rudimentary Christianity was 
true could only be clear gain. The epilogue to this depress- 
ing production is a series of admirable reasons for dismiss- 
ing the “ dreary” question about Parker’s consecration from 
the controversy between Rome and Canterbury: it is re- 
markable that even in this context it seems not to have 
occurred to the writer to examine the controversy between 
Rome and Constantinople, which turns exclusively upon 
questions equally “ dreary.” It is hard to say to what extent 
the notes are intended to be taken as complete, whether 
they contain all that Dr. Newman is inclined to add or the 
least that he thinks sufficient to neutralise what now seem 
old mistakes. Even on the latter theory they give the im- 
pression of a strange repose, as if the gigantic struggles of 
the author had been crowned at last by the inestimable 
blessing of being able to believe without having to remember 
why. He does not appear careful to refute his former self: 
he is satisfied when he has shifted the burden of proof. 

The other essays must be briefly dismissed. The first on 
poetry is, if an horribly irreverent word may be pardoned, 
donnish,” its Platonism consists in a confusion of moral 
excellence with the poetical ideal; it is chiefly valuable for 
the observation that Byron’s reputation rests largely on his 
rhetoric. In the third, the “fall” of Lamennais is treated 
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without any of the sympathy which later revolts have excited 
among the representatives of Dr. Newman’s old opinions. 
The fifth, on the theology of St. Ignatius, is an admirable 
piece of dialectical exposition : in the note the authority of 
the shorter Greek text is maintained against that of the 
Syriac by the usual conservative arguments ; it was hardly 
to be. expected that the writer should have followed the 
details of the controversy. For instance he does not men- 
tion the acute argument of Dr. Lightfoot from the variation 
in the superscriptions. The sixth, on the prospects of the 
Anglican Church, has been falsified by events. The author 
over-estimated the power of the school he founded, and he 
under-estimated the power of the traditional religion of 
England for both resistance and reaction. In the seventh, 
after summing up Dr. Caswall’s statistics, Dr. Newman 
rebukes the Anglo-American Church for making a fetish 
of the Prayer-book, though he himself makes such a fetish of 
the parochial system as to be shocked to learn that the con- 
gregation always pay for their seats. In the eighth, the 
biographer of Lady Huntingdon and her surroundings are 
exposed with adequate severity : her ladyship is treated with 
incomprehensible generosity. The tenth summarises Dr. 
Todd’s history of the origin of the superstition that the Pope 
is Antichrist, and reinforces his arguments by an ethical 
comparison of Bishop Newton and others, who made this 
superstition popular among Anglicans with some saints of 
the Counter-Reformation. The twelfth is a spirited review 
of Bowdler’s Hildebrand: it has an appendix (from Father 
Ryder’s reply to Mr. Ffoulkes) on the false Decretals, which 
does not contain a retractation of the statement in the text 
that St. Gregory VII. exceeded his legitimate powers when 
he deposed Henry IV., as much as Henry IV. did by 
deposing him. The admirable essay on Mr. Davison will 
leave, at least on those who did not know him, an impres- 
sion that the writer was led to overrate his abilities by 
reverence for a singularly deep and earnest character. ‘The 
fifteenth, on Keble, written for the Dublin Review, apropos 
of the Lyra Jnnocentium, contains a wonderfully just and 
delicate appreciation of one from whom the writer had so 
recently parted. G. A. Stmcox. 





Travels in Baltic Lands. [U¢azds a Balt-Tenger Vidchein.] 
By P. Hunfalvy. Pest: Rath. 


M. Paut Hunravvy is one of a small body of philologists 
in Hungary who have received from their less scientific 
countrymen the nickname of “Finn hussars,” from their 
insisting on the claims of the Ugrian dialects to kinship 
with the Hungarian language. It would therefore be @ priori 
probable, even if we were not expressly told so in the 
preface, that the attraction which drew him to the shores of 
the Baltic was a desire to make personal acquaintance with 
the closely related populations of Esthonia and Finnland, 
whose dialects he had studied so long. At the same time, 
St. Petersburg, Stockholm, and Copenhagen were, as he 
says, too important points to be left out of a picture of that 
part of the world. His visit was made in the year 1869, 
and he was thus enabled to take part in the jubilee of the 
emancipation of the Est peasants, and in the Fourth Pre- 
historic Congress, held at Copenhagen. 

The book has the defect into which many travellers fall, 
of mixing up personal. experiences with statistical and other 
information which it scarcely requires a journey to collect. 
Considerable portions of it are evidently adapted to the 
‘meanest understanding. For an author to be able to assume 
on the part of his readers complete ignorance of the subject 
treated of is, to some extent, an advantage. It has enabled 
M. Hunfalvy to treat such questions as the geography of 





Finnland and the mutual connection of the Ugrian languages 
with a completeness which but -few English writers of books 
of travels could venture on. Anxious to give the Hungarian 
public as much solid information as possible, our author has 
occasionally overloaded his pages with indigestible statistics, 
occasionally dwelt at length on subjects which scarcely 
come within the scope of his book, ¢.¢. the emancipation of 
the Russian serfs. 

The Baltic Provinces of Russia are a part of Europe 
comparatively little known, and what is known of them is 
derived from German sources alone. M. Hunfalvy himself 
is by no means a witness biassed against the Germans. 
In the first place he belongs to that party among the 
Hungarians who think their country’s safety and prosperity 
best secured by a strict alliance with the German element 
in Austria. Like the great majority of his countrymen, he, 
too, shares in that feeling, half terror, half hatred, with 
which Russia is regarded in Germany, not to speak of 
more western countries. And he is withal a philologist. 
Still, the picture he gives of the country is drawn from a 
point of view so different from the Teutonic that the 
proportions of the various objects are materially altered. 
Nor does our author ever forget his own countrymen, or 
leave unimproved an‘ opportunity of calling their attention 
to their many shortcomings. As he justly remarks in his 
preface, it is not good for the Hungarians to be always cast- 
ing longing eyes on the power and greatness of fully deve- 
loped nations, as it is easier to learn from them the airs of 
sovereignty and superiority than the means and methods by 
which they made themselves powerful. On the other hand, 
smaller and obscurer peoples afford oftener an instructive 
example of conscientious labour and a rational accommoda- 
tion to the force of circumstances. Further, for a Hun- 
garian, in whose country several nationalities struggle for 
existence of which even the strongest is not perfectly assured, 
the study of similar phenomena in other countries is full of 
instruction. The instances of Esthonia and Finnland are 
the more instructive on account of the contrast each presents 
to the other. The Est nationality in Esthonia and Livonia 
was for centuries subject to the heavy yoke of servitude 
imposed on them by the feudal lords who represented the 
German conquerors of the country. The two provinces were 
continually exposed to Russian invasion while under the rule 
of the Teutonic Order, of Poland, and Sweden. Since 1819 
the Est has been emancipated from servitude, but he is still 
subject to the many social disabilities which the feudal 
system leaves behind it, Finnland, on the other hand, 
appears in our author’s pages as an illustration of the 
dictum, “ Happy is the country that has no history.” Once 
conquered by Sweden (1157-1293), and subjected to the 
same system of government as that country, she had no 
reason for attempting to revolt. The most disastrous period 
of her history was that of her gradual annexation by Russia 
(1714-1809). Here it is worth observing that the Finns 
speak of the final annexation of their country by Russia 
as the recovery by Finnland of the portions first conquered. 
The fortunate geographical position of Finnland, lying as 
it does outside the main stream of European political move- 
ments, renders the relations between Finnland and Russia 
almost as friendly and wholesome as those which formerly 
existed between Finnland and Sweden. 

Our traveller opens his book with a short description 
of the impressions made on him by the singular medizval 
aspect of Danzig. His journey by railway to KOnigs- 
berg affords him an opportunity of giving a brief sketch 
of the history of the Teutonic Order as well as a fellow- 
passenger’s opinion of the Poles, whose history he con- 
siders an instructive warning to the Hungarians. In 
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Konigsberg he is, of course, struck with the stamp the 
Hohenzollerns have left upon Prussia, and then hurries by 
the railway to Riga, the first point of his journey where he 
comes in contact with the Ests. But the elaborate German 
medizval constitution, both of the city and the province, 
detains us for several pages. From Riga the author pro- 
‘ ceeds by sea to Reval, then by travelling all night arrives 
in Dorpat in time to witness the jubilee of Est freedom. 
Everywhere he finds traces of the subordinate position of 
the Est, and the prejudices entertained on the subject by 
the German dourgeoisie. Many of the citizens of Dorpat 
had expressed no little anxiety with regard to the behaviour 
of the £uude. This Est word, the imperative of the verb “ to 
hear,” is in Esthonia used by the Germans to designate the 
peasant. Before the Emancipation Act of 1819, peasant 
lands could only be let to Ests or Letts; the few Swedes 
and Russians in the three provinces being placed in this 
respect in the same category as the privileged Germans. 
On his way back to Reval by a different route, M. Hun- 
falvy traverses the country to which have attached them- 
selves the mythological names of the Kalevipoeg, an inferior 
version of the Kalevala preserved by the Ests. From Reval 
he proceeds by steamer to St. Petersburg, to which capital 
he pays a flying visit, still keeping in the society of Ests and 
Finns, and from thence by like conveyance to Viborg, 
and from Viborg to Helsingfors. The farthest point in the 
interior of Finnland to which he penetrated was through 
Tevastehus to Tammerfors, and from thence to Abo on his 
way to Stockholm. His journey through Finnland was for 
the most part a succession of visits to fellow-philologists, of 
sonie of whom he had already made personal acquaintance 
during their visits to Hungary. Under such circumstances 
it is perhaps not to be wondered at that his pictures of the 
countries through which he hurried are somewhat too rose- 
coloured. Even of the Russians, his hostility to whom he 
does not disguise, he speaks with respect when he comes 
personally in contact with them. As to the Swedes and 
Danes he observes that the standard of comfort among them 
is superior not only to what he was accustomed to in his 
own country but even to that of Germany; and at the 
Prehistoric Congress he was struck by the superiority in 
stature and appearance of the Danes over their guests. 

On two occasions he was gratified by a spontaneous and 
unexpected recognition on the part of Finns of their relation- 
ship to the Hungarians. In one case it was a small farmer 
in the south-western corner of Finnland who entertained 
him on the strength of their kinship, which fact he had 
learnt through the medium of a Finnish periodical. In the 
other instance a colonel in the Russian army, who had taken 
part in the war against Hungary in 1849, told him that once 
during the campaign he particularly wanted to get some 
butter, but the Hungarian peasant-woman in the lonely 
pussta understood neither Russian nor German. In his 
eagerness he addressed her in Swedish and French, for- 
getting that these languages would be still more foreign to 
her. At last in his impatience he exclaimed in Finnish, 
Anna minulle voita, “ Give me butter.” Word for word the 
Hungarian translation would be, Adj nekem vajat. The simi- 
Jarity in sound of the two accusative cases at the end of 
the sentence was sufficient to enable the peasant-woman to 
understand and comply with his request. 

The most interesting portion of the book contains an 
account of the preservation and discovery of the old poetry 
of the Ugrian peoples. After Lénnrot had written for two 
whole days from the dictation of a peasant in Russian 
Finnland, who was eighty years of age, the old man ex- 
claimed, “‘ Ah, Sir, not one of my sons will become a singer 
as I did after my father; they prefer the vile new-fangled 





songs with which I would not soil my mouth. Of the old 
songs which I learned in my youth I have forgotten the 
greater part, but if you had come in the days when my 
father was a fisherman in the lake of Lapukka, you would 
not have been able in two weeks to write down what he 
knew.” Tears welled into the old man’s eyes as he thus 
spoke, and Lénnrot himself could hardly control his emotion. 
As for the songs of the Voguls, the Hungarian traveller Reguly 
arrived just in time to collect the last of them. When Ahlqvist 
visited that country only ten years later, they were already 
forgotten. With regard to those of the Ests, M. Hunfalvy 
himself quotes from one of their own songs :—“ As for 
the lays of old time, a thousand have been scattered to the 
winds, a thousand buried in the snow, a thousand have gone 
down into the tomb, and the fourth thousand slavery hath 
destroyed; as for those which the munk (knight of the 
Teutonic Order) swept away, the prayer of the priest over- 
whelmed, a thousand tongues were not able to recount 
them.” 

Whatever may be the fate reserved for the Ugrian 
peoples and their literatures, the sympathy felt for them by 
their Hungarian kinsmen (a result of philological culture 
which M. Hunfalvy’s book seems intended to popularise) is 
a pleasant incident of the development of “ nationalitarian” 
consciousness. ARTHUR J. PATTERSON. 





The Drama of Kings. By Robert Buchanan. Strahan and Co., 


1871. 


In the decline of Greek art there arose an interesting school 
of painters who were called purapoypddo: ; their Parisian suc- 
cessors are known as realists. They painted still life with a 
predilection for rags and dunghills, and women whose hearts 
were better than their reputations and their circumstances. 
A few years ago the large and estimable class who are 
always on the watch for the coming poet believed that Mr. 
Buchanan was about to inaugurate a similar school of poetry, 
and rejoiced that the costermongers had found their Words- 
worth. Ofcourse the ideal calm and dignity of Wordsworth’s 
dalesmen was neither possible nor desired ; but London life 
abounds with situations which no one had dared to treat, and 
which, if treated with courageous sympathy, could not fail to 
be effective. Mr. Buchanan knew how to present the out- 
side of a heartrending tragedy of the gutter or the garret 
with frank minute fidelity, and how to ventriloquise from 
inside of it with eloquence which was sometimes prolix and 
generally shrill, but always too inventive not to be telling. 
His admirers naturally expected that having struck a fruitful 
vein he would continue to work it; but they were mistaken, 
and really they ought to have known better. His Undertones 
had shown that he already possessed the inclination for 
transcendentalism of subject, though he had not yet learnt 
elevation of handling, and had to fill up a well conceived 
classical outline with stuff that a scnoolboy might write for a 
music-hall. In the Legends of Inverburn he endeavoured 
without much success to relieve the homely texture of the 
idylls by the juxtaposition of weird medizval grace; but 
the attempt itself was significant. The Book of Orm with . 
all its elaborate indolent incompleteness of execution, and its 
multitude of metrical experiments, which owed more to the 
printer than to the poet, showed that the attempt was not 
unwarranted: the writer's ingenuity was as unmistakable, 
though not so conspicuous, as his fervour; he showed he 
could imagine as well as insist. One poem, Ze Lamb of 
God, even recalls the maive audacity of Blake, though 
it has little of his swift fiery child-like subtlety. The 
Drama of Kings will confirm the impression which must 
have been left upon more than one reader of the Book 
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of Orm. Mr. Buchanan is essentially a spasmodic poet. 
His affinities are with Festus and A Life Drama and Balder 
and Zhe Roman. He is free from the vagueness, the 
perplexity, the obscurity of his predecessors; he always 
writes as if he knew what he had to say, though Mr. Bailey's 
surviving admirers would probably maintain that that gentle- 
man had something profounder to say if he could only say 
it ; as compared with other poets Mr. Buchanan is long, as 
compared with his predecessors he is not tedious. The 
curious thing about him is that in his growing exaltation he 
should have almost exactly reversed the stages through 
which Mr. Alexander Smith subsided into a Jitéérateur. 
But with these minor peculiarities he has all the essential 
characteristics of the school, its profusion of forcible con- 
ceits, the far-fetched paradoxes of its rhetoric, which serve to 
adorn and disguise its commonplace conceptions, and with 
these the disinterestedness, the genuine elevation, which 
comes of being habitually exercised in great matters which 
are too high for a man, and above all the perpetual excite- 
ment, the fever of composition, which is as nearly related to 
inspiration as prurience to passion. The delirium of this 
fever has its disadvantages and its compensations : it inflames 
the mental vision till it is incapable of appreciating the deli- 
cate harmonies and the noble repose of the ideal, or the 
real either for that matter ; it flushes everything beautiful or 
no with a radiance that sometimes for the reader and always 
for the author supplies the place of beauty. Mr. Buchanan 
tells the adept in his note on mystic realism that he has 
hardly patience to read a book or look at a picture, and we 
who are not adept might have believed it even if we had 
not been told. At the same time it would be a mistake to 
suppose that in his more ambitious works he is remarkable 
for his independence of writers who had gone before him. 
It would be unreasonable to ask an improvisatore to be 
scrupulous in avoiding plagiarism. Only those who are 
calm enough to enter into the ideas: of others are calm 
enough to foster their own till they are fit to appear full- 
fledged without the aid of borrowed plumage. Mr. Buchanan 
is quite considerable enough to have a manner of his own, 
at present he seems to be falling more and more into the 
least admirable manner of the author of Songs dcfore Sun- 
rise. 

He is quite right in asking us to read through each play 
of his trilogy, or, if possible, the whole, at a sitting. This 
brings out the principal artistic merit of the volume—the 
skill with which the writer can strike into a new key at the 
beginning of a chorus, and relieve the passion, too often 
the coarseness, of the preceding scene. Besides, what was 
written eagerly ought at any rate to be read rapidly, so that 
the reader may be carried quickly over the roughness and 
vulgarities and prolixities that disfigure the rendering of a 
series of moods, which seem as if they might be elevated, if 
not subtle, but for the pervading lack of nobleness and 
intensity of expression, a lack not to be compensated by 
any amount of vigour, or ingenuity, or metrical fluency. 
The volume begins with a dedication to Auguste Comte: it 
is a hymn on the martyrdom of Paris, sweet, stately, solemn, 
and at least three times too long for its ideas. Then a 
proem full of empty double rhymes, a luxury the wiiter 
should leave to Mr. Swinburne, who can get at it without 
giving more than it is worth. Then a prelude in Heaven 
which serves its purpose well enough, being grandiose and 
inoffensive. A prologue spoken by Time, who announces 
himself at the end as Death, comes next: it is upon the 
whole impressive—it reminded me of Tennyson’s Zithonus, 
but the impression remained. The first play of the trilogy 
‘shows Napoleon at Erfurt; the insolent donhommie which 
he liked to affect is caught well enough. The admirers of 





Louisa of Prussia will be disconcerted to find her celebrated 
appeal to Napoleon at Tilsit turned into a parody of a 
Shakespearian scolding-match, in which all the sovereigns 
at Erfurt take part. The anachronism is nothing, perhaps 
the aggravation of Napoleon’s brutality is not much, but the 
writer has vulgarised his heroine. The dramatic climax of 
the play is that Napoleon quarrels with the pope, and is 
cursed by a cardinal, whereupon the chorus of spirits debate 
with really lyrical ingenuity whether they shall echo the 
curse. Napoleon soliloquises at great length on— 


‘* What men call Liberty, and Gods call Peace.” 


The thought of this soliloquy is admirably resumed in a 
choric interlude called the Titan, which is much the best 
thing in the volume: it is well conceived as a whole, and 
though the beginning may be rather overloaded, it grows up 
to perfect simple sweetness at last: it is, of course, too long 
to quote entire, and it would be cruelty to mutilate it. O sé 
Sic omnia, 

The second part of the trilogy has less action than the 
first. Napoleon at Wilhelmshohe hears news, and moralises 
and discusses the situation with a bishop, who states the 
cynical view of the strength of Catholicism with a certain 
imaginative verve. ‘The ex-emperor is plausibly represented 
as a kind of pottering fatalist, who would be acute if he were 
not puzzle-headed and superstitious, who would be devout 
if he were not sceptical, and benevolent if querulous egotism 
had not made him heartless. It is superfluous to add that 
a great dramatist does not start with a string of adjectives, 
and try to animate them. ‘The second choric interlude 
is on the refusal of English intervention. The first half is 
good political verse, musical, eloquent, passionate; the 
second a dull description of the perfect state, in the metre 
of Hood’s Bridge of Sighs. 

The beginning of the third play shows the advantage of 
remoteness of subject. Mr. Buchanan is quite right in 
thinking that the greatest art is never in revolt against the 
age which produces it or anxious to emancipate itself from 
its spirit; but he forgets that great art is generally the ex- 
pression of a great epoch, and that artists of an epoch which 
is not great may do well to fly from what they cannot subdue, 
and what is hardly worth subduing. For himself he is re- 
solved to idealise the present by foul means or fair ; he will 
not look for a period in which women might meet and 
appeal to the chief of an invasion ; he will introduce the 
sisters of the red cross wrangling with Bismarck, who, of 
course, forgets that he is speaking to ladies, and overwhelms 
them with foul and elaborate invective. If Mr. Buchanan 
did not think that a poem ought to be a pamphlet, and were 
not too earnest to study the appropriate, there are germs of 
fine things in the scene. A scene between the chorus and a 
deserter and several odes have something of the heroic 
extravagance of Victor Hugo. The chancellor's soliloquy 
and the scene between him and a deputy from Paris (Thiers 
and Favre rolled into one) recall the best heart-searchings 
of our esteemed contemporary the Sfectator. There is 
nothing else to remark but Lucifer’s statement in the epilude 
that he took the parts of Bismarck and the two Napoleons 
because no one else would. 

In a second edition, if Lucifer must tag his speech with 
Greek, the title had better be dpaua xoipdvwv, and as Mr, 
Buchanan seems particular about acknowledgments, he 
had better remember that his dedication is in the metre of 
Mr. Browning’s Aden Zzra (which had been already used 
for two hymns in the Christian Year), and that Shelley’s 
fellas is “a serious attempt to treat great contemporary 
events in a dramatic form,” and is certainly not more unreal 
than the Drama of Kings. The main faults of the book are 
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incurable, but the writer is not too old to learn. If he will 
clear his head once for all of his inflated notion of what 
poetry in general and his own poetry in particular ought 
to be, and would feed his imagination on something whole- 
somer than humanitarian rant, he might come to write verse 
that will live, or, if it is too late for that, he might come to 
leave off writing verses. G. A. Smmcox. 





NOTE. 


The Lord Chief Justice of England has undertaken to sum up, 
in a series of critical articles, the whole of the circumstantial 
evidence respecting the authorship of the Letters of Funius, 
including that of handwriting, as lately brought forward by 
the Hon. E. Twisleton and Mr. Chabot. The first article of the 
series will be published in our next number, January 15. 








Art and Archeology. 


Raphael of Urbino and his Father, Giovanni Santi. 
By J. D. Passavant. Macmillan, 1872. 


‘THE coming of the New Year is now always heralded by 
ihe appearance amongst us of the richly illustrated gift-book, 
but it is very rarely that the New Year brings us a work of 
that class so excellent in its kind as the present volume. 
The only fault to be found with it is that the character of 
the contents is not sufficiently indicated by the title. The 
title leads us to expect a translation of Passavant’s work, 
Rafael von Urbino und sein Vater Giovanni Santi, a book 
which, though possessed of independent literary merits, is 
pre-eminently a work of learning and research, for both in 
the French and German editions passages of general interest 
are buried out of sight beneath the conglomeration of pro- 
fessional criticisms and catalogues necessary to fit the work 
to take its place as a permanent authority and book of refer- 
ence for students. Such professional criticisms and cata- 
logues have been by the present translator and editor 
carefully suppressed, and the volume entitled Raphael of 
Urbino is not a translation, nor even an abridgment, of 
Passavant’s book: it is not and does not assume to be in- 
tended for the use of students ; the title can mislead but for 
a moment, and the briefest inspection reveals a magnificent 
Prachtwerk of a very high order of merit, especially .cal- 
culated for the pleasure and profit of intelligent amateurs. 
Twenty good engravings by some of the best artists, from 
some of the finest works of Raphael, have been admirably 
reproduced by the Woodbury autotype process. These 
engravings form the distinguishing feature of the book. 
The text indeed in all works of this class must necessarily 
be subordinate to the illustrations, and is usually vastly 
inferior to them. This last, however, is not the case in the 
present instance, as the photographs are accompanied by 
selections from the standard work of Passavant. Every 
passage of interest to the general reader is to be found in 
these pages. The preface to the German edition is given 
entire, and is succeeded by four chapters which contain sub- 
stantially all that is known of Raphael’s parentage and of 
his short and brilliant life with its varied relations and 
changing circumstances. The valuable chronologically 
arranged catalogue of his paintings follows, then comes a 
table of the same arranged according to subject, and the 
book is completed by a careful alphabetical index to its con- 
tents. From the popular character of the work it will be 
readily inferred that Raphael is regarded almost wholly as a 
painter, for unfinished work, even by the greatest of all 





popular painters, has but a limited public; the catalogues. 
therefore of his sketches and drawings, which would have 
weighted the volume to no purpose, have been omitted. 

The translation, which has been very conscientiously done, 
shows even signs of something more than mere painstaking 
exactness, and though each word seems to have been care- 
fully chosen, the language is markedly free and simple. Nay 
more, it preserves too something of a certain quaint charm 
of diction which exists, it is true, in the original, but which 
would only have been perceived and caught by a person of 
cultivated taste. Amongst the illustrations which have been 
selected so as to exemplify the different stages in the deve- 
lopment of Raphael’s genius, three may be specially men- 
tioned as less well known to the public, and as being also 
particularly successful in point of reproduction, viz.: the 
Madonna of the Alba family, in the Hermitage, from the 
engraving by Desnoyers; the Christ on the Cross, in 
the possession of Earl Dudley, from the engraving by L. 
Griiner ; the Coronation of the Virgin, in the Vatican, from. 
the engraving by Stolzel, in which we find almost the full 
wonder of strange compound of early mysticism with the 
admirable science of later days. The outside of the book 
is not attractive, but the type and paper, as in all works 
printed at the Chiswick Press, are remarkably excellent. 

E. F. S. Pattison. 





MR. HOLMES’ CONCERTS AT ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 


THE five chamber concerts under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Holmes, the last of which was given on Wednesday evening, 
the 2oth ult., at St. George’s Hall, have proved some of the most 
attractive of the many attractive concerts which have of late 
made Michaelmas Term—to Londoners once musically a blank 
—the most interesting of the year. The programmes have 
shown research and judgment. A place has been found in 
every one for some specimen of a composer comparatively un- 
known or as yet unaccepted, or for some comparatively unknown 
specimen of a well-known and accepted composer; while the 
remainder has generally been made up of compositions con- 
cerning the merits of which learned and unlearned have long 
ceased to differ, even among themselves. Thus, at the first 
concert, opened by a thoroughly characteristic and therefore 
beautiful specimen of Haydn’s quartets, and closed by another 
of Mendelssohn’s, we had a third—for pianoforte and bowed 
instruments—by Brahms, to many the most interesting of living 
and producing musicians. In like proportion, like compositions 
by Gade, Schubert, Schumann, Cipriani Potter, W. Sterndale 
Bennett, and Walter Macfarren have been heard after and 
before others by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn ; 
these being intermixed with shorter, if not always lesser, solos, 
vocal as well as instrumental, performed by competent singers 
or one or other of Mr. Holmes’ co/laborateurs. These are 
Messrs. Foulkes (2nd violin), Burnett (viola), and Signor Pezze, 
assisted, when a second viola is needed, by Mr. W. H. Hann. 
Over and above the individual excellencies of these virtuosi— 
the fable of the bundle of sticks has no application to musical 
performance—they have been brought together by a community 
of sentiment, and have, by long association, attained to a power 
of expressing it which would inevitably be missed in the con- 
tinued utterances even of greater artists who did not stand in the 
same relations to one another. The performance of Beethoven’s 
quartet in C sharp minor, op. 131, at the last concert, might 
be confidently cited as having exhibited conception, finish, and 
sustaining power that it would be impossible to surpass, The 
interest of these concerts has been greatly increased by the 
appearance at two of them of Mr. W. H. Holmes, a pianist 
known and esteemed as he deserves to be among “ experts,” but 
whose public performances have of late been too few. The 
enthusiasm with which he was received, especially at the last 
concert, will, it may be hoped, tempt him on to the platform a 
little more frequently in future. It is understood that Mr. Henry 
Holmes and his party have made arrangements for another 
series of concerts after Christmas. JOHN HULLAH. 
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ART NOTES. 


As French society reconstitutes itself, day by day, fresh gaps 
are perceived. The Chronique des Arts on the roth December 
consecrates a notice to the memory of M. Emile Bellier de la 
Chavignerie, who died on the 6th February last, at the age of 49. 
His genius was distinguished by the rare union of zeal for labo- 
rious research with natural appreciative power in matters of art. 
He first became well known to the public by his charming 
biographies of Miger and Lantara. Only a few numbers of his 
Dictionnaire général des Artistes de 0 Ecole francaise have been 
published ; and it is much to be regretted that his premature 
‘death should have put a stop to the completion of a task for 
which he had prepared himself by the arduous labours of twenty 
years. He entered an ambulance at the commencement of the 
siege of Paris, and through his untiring evertions for the sick 
and wounded, to whom he devoted himself, he contracted an 
illness which proved fatal. 


Bernard-Romain Julien, born at Bayonne in 1802, died in his 
native town on the 3rd of last month. M. Julien was a 
upil of Gros, but he very early abandoned painting for the 
thographic pen, which has made him famous. In 1840 he 
published his first Etude a Deux Crayons, and achieved a 
popularity which never after abandoned him. 


The Moniteur universel tells an extraordinary tale as to the 
preservation of the riches of Fontainebleau from the enemy. 
At the approach of the Prussians, M. Boyer, the conservateur of 
* the chdteau, hid every valuable in the labyrinth of cellars which 
exists beneath it. Prince Frederick Charles and all his staff 
were engaged for three months trying to find the treasure, with- 
out success ; so they beat M. Boyer, stripped off his clothes, and 
put him in prison. As the article ends with suggesting that 
M. Boyer should be handsomely recompensed for running the 
risk of his life in the public service, we may hope that some one, 
in his zeal for the pecuniary interest of the honest conservateur, 
has embellished M. Boyer’s statements. The MJoniteur quotes 
as its authority no less a person than M. Pfnor, the well-known 
writer on the ancient chateaux of France. 


The great room which precedes in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
the gallery in which is located the department “des Estampes,” 
has been re-opened. Of old the walls of this room were covered 
by examples of the chef-d’ceuvres of all the different schools. 
M. Henri Delaborde has now decided to have nothing but 
French work, in order to prove to the French, who are, he 
thinks, too inclined to think little of their nationality, that their 
own school is equal to all others. 


In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts M. Firmin Didot calls attention 
to the curious similarity of style and subject existing between a 
picture now at Compiégne and a mark of the printer, Nicolas 
du Chemin, which is generally considered to have been designed 
by Jean Cousin. 


In the annual report made by the abbé Cochet to the prefec- 
toral administration of the Seine-Inférieure mention is made of 
the discovery of a Merovingian burying-place. Some of the 
tombs had been already violated, but still an abundant harvest 
remained to be reaped. There were found—38 vases of which 
36 were pottery, 2 glass; a great quantity of coloured glass 
beads, forming a bracelet and two necklaces; iron was abun- 
dant, 14 lances, 8 axes, &c.; bronze yielded a vase, fibulas, 
5 Roman coins, of which one was of Hadrian and 3 of Tetricus ; 
gold was also very abundant ; amongst various articles of less 
importance there occurred a pin for the hair set with lapis-lazuli, 
and 2 magnificent fibula, decorated with garnets and filagree. 
The crowning treasure was a unique silver coin of Theodebert 
Ist king of Austrasia (534-548) ; it is an imperial coin, adapted 
for.the barbarian king. We see a Merovingian prince thus 





substituting himself in the Arles workshop for the Cesars of 
Rome and Byzantium. 


The ruins of the magnificent cathedral of the ancient town 
of Parthenion have come to light. A new road is in course of 
construction in the Crimea, which passes at the foot of the Aion 
Dag, through a little eminence which has hitherto attracted no 
attention. In cutting through this elevation the workmen came 
upon walls. M. Stronkoff commenced excavations at once ; the 
high altar has been laid bare, and a marble slab, which bears 
an inscription to the effect that the cathedral was built in thc 
fifteenth century, during the episcopate of Theodore, in honou 
of the holy apostles. 


Mr. W. Smith, vice-president of the trustees of the National 
Portrait Gallery, has empowered Mr. Redgrave to make a 
selection from his collection of water-colour paintings of as many 
rare examples as would illustrate the early period of the art. 
The works selected he has generously presented to the nation, 
and they will shortly be exhibited to the public at South 
Kensington. tesencniinaaai 


Mr. Millais, R.A., has at this moment on the easel another 
large autumn landscape; and yet another, with figures, the 
subject of which is a ferry on the Tay. Mr. Leslie, A.R.A., has 
been painting a ferry on the Thames. The evening shadows 
over the river landscape are full of sentiment, and help the 
imagination to divine the story of the coming boat, in which a 
gentleman with two horses is ferried over, whilst a girl dressed 
in her riding-habit awaits him in eager expectation on the bank. 
A second picture by Mr. Leslie treats “ Azaleas.” Mr. Calderon, 
R.A., has been engaged on a portrait. Mr. Watts, R.A., has 
been modelling a life-size figure, “ Psyche.” Miss Durant is 
engaged on a portrait bust of a daughter of Mr. Frederick 
Lehmann. 


M. Charles Blanc, director of the fine arts, has just received 
the sanction of the government for his scheme of forming at 
Paris a collection of copies which is to represent all the most 
important pictures of foreign galleries. 


Several of the most important portions of the Louvre have 
been re-opened, viz., the Musée des Antiques ; the hall of the 
Roman emperors ; the small room of Diana with the doe, which 
unites that part of the Musée des Antiques which is in the old 
Louvre with the ground-floor of the Louvre of Louis XIV. ; and 
also the nine rooms of the Musée Napoléon, in which the 
Campana collection is preserved. 


The opening of the Salon for the exhibition of paintings is 
fixed for the 1st of May. Some remarkable alterations have 
been made in the conditions for the admission of works. First, 
there are to be no exempts; next, there are to be two classes of 
medals, and one grand medal to be conferred on the most 
important of the four sections ; then, the jury is to be composed 


.of members of the Institut, to whom the actual holders of medals 


will add a certain number of artists ; finally, the entry will be 
gratuitous. —_— 


The bronze statue of the late Lord Holland, the work of 
Messrs. Watts and Boehm, will shortly be erected in the centre 
of the south. side of Holland Park. Part of the park wall has 
already been removed. oiahiaaaia 


The auction of the duplicates of the etchings and engravings 
of the Berlin Museum has been so far a great success. Diirer’s 
“ Hieronymus in his Cell” fetched 70 thalers. Tiny leaves of 
Altorfer hardly an inch square went for more than 26; the 
“ Adam and Eve” of Burgmair for 70; the “ Adam and Eve” 
of Marc Antonio for 70; this, too, was a damaged example. 


An exhibition of pictures representing the principal episodes 
of the history and siege of Paris has just been opened, 11, rue Le 
Peletier. 


The committee formed for the erection at Macon of the statue 
to Lamartine has selected the Place de la Barre for the site. 
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It has also been decided that the statue shall be cast in bronze, 
although marble, “ qui a les étincelles, les rayonnements et la 
pureté du génie de Lamartine,” would have been preferable, did 
not its beauty suffer so soon from the influences of climate. 


Baron Seymour Kirkup’s library was brought to the hammer 
last week in London. The Baron was the hero of the discovery 
of the portrait of Dante, painted by Giotto on the wall of the 
Podesta at Florence (see Academy, vol. ii. pp. 59, 60). One of 
the most interesting items of the sale was a volume of the Amo- 
voso Convivio, on the inside of the cover of which was a small 
but accurate drawing of the fresco of Dante, before it had been 
destroyed by modern restoration. The book fetched 57. 


The exhibition of Old Masters at the Royal Academy this 
winter promises again to be of great note. The Queen has lent 
twelve pictures, amongst which is a Holbein and a Vandyck. 
The Duke of Buccleuch, Sir Richard Wallace, and Mr. Baring 
have also liberally permitted selections to be made from their 
collections. 





Selected Articles. 


Hans Liitzelburger, Le Graveur des Simulacres de la Mort d’Holbein. 
Edouard His. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, December, 1, 1871. 


Ein Manuscript iiber die Statuen im Belvedere, C. Justi. Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, December 1871. [The manuscript from which this article 
derives much of its interest was preserved in the library of the Colom- 
baria Society at Florence. It appears to have been the joint work of 
Mengs and Winckelmann, and is especially noteworthy as throwing 
light on how much Winckelmann owed at first to the special knowledge 
of men like Mengs and Stosch.] 


Die Basilica Julia am Forum zu Rom, A. Klugmann. Im Neuen 
Reich, No. 50, 1871. [A careful and exact report of the excavations 
and restorations now going on under the direction of Signor Rosa. ] 


Gott. gel. Anzeigen (Dec. 6) reviews Michaelis’ important book on 
the Parthenon, which contains all the materials, and carefully dis- 
tinguishes between what is certainly known and what is merely pro- 
bable or possible. The reliefs on the east side represent the battles of 
the Giants ; on the west those of the Amazons. ‘The north side seems 
to contain Trojan scenes. The reviewers think it probable that the 
south side was devoted to the Argonauts. A careful analysis of the 
whole book is given. 


Nachrichten, Nov. 29.—Sauppe discusses the inscriptions lately 
found in the temple at Selinas, which he thinks is a temple of Zeus Ago- 
raios. Demeter is called Madopédpos, Persephone Macixpdrem, Ares 
perhaps @é80s. The B in the word has the curious shape which accounts 
for poBos and povos being confused. The inscriptions seem to belong 
to the beginning of the fifth century B.c. 

Literarisches Centralblatt (Dec. 16) notices Ilg’s edition of Cennius 
Cennini’s Book of Art (he was a painter of the Florentine school in the 
14th century), and Allihn’s Studies on Albert Diirer, at some length. 
The former is part of a collection of books on the history of art; and 
the reviewer recommends a similar collection for architecture, ¢.g. as to 
the first development of the Gothic in England and France, Suger’s 
chronicle of his administration, and Gervasi’s book on the burning and 
restoration of Canterbury. The latter tries to ascertain Diirer’s meaning 
from the ideas of his time and the literature to which he had access, 
and is a good instance of the historical method. 





New Books. 


ALMANAC BreEiz-IzEL. (Almanac of Lower Brittany for the People, 
1872.) Brest: Gadreau. (Paris: Franck.) 


ARcCHIV FUR LITTERATURGESCHICHTE, herausg. von Dr. Richard 

_ Gosche. Bde. 1 und 2. Leipzig: Teubner. 

ARNOLD, Georg. Das Werk von Georg Christoph Wilder Jun., Maler 
und Kupferatzer in Niirnberg. Niirnberg: Korn. 

BrowninG, R. Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour of Society. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Bruyn, Abraham de, et CoLyN, Michel. Recueil de Costumes civils, 
militaires et religieux du Xxvim siécle, d’aprés. Reproduction 
photo-lithographique des éditions de 1577 et 1581. 40 planches, 4°, 
en portefeuille. Bruxelles : Van Trigt. 

Canter, Charles, et MARTIN, Arthur, des RR. PP. Mélanges 
d’Archéologie, d’Histoire et de Littérature. Collection de Mémoires 





sur l’orfévrerie et les émaux des trésors d’Aix-la-Chapelle, de 
Cologne etc., sur les miniatures et les anciens ivoires sculptés de 
Bamberg, Ratisbonne, Munich, Paris, Londres etc. Paris: Pous- 
sielgue Fréres, 

CAHIER, le Pére Charles. 
populaire. 

CuurcH, A., and Bropriss, W. J. Pliny. 
English Readers.) Blackwood. 

DESBASSYNS DE RICHEMONT, le Comte. 
catacombes romaines. Histoires—Peintures—Symboles. 
Poussielgue. 

Dirret, Jos. Handbuch der Aesthetik und der Geschichte der 
bildenden Kiinste. Regensburg: Manz. 

Dumont, A. Inscriptions céramiques de la Gréce. 
primerie Nationale. 

ELSAESSISCHE SONNETTE. Bile. 

GALicHon, Emile. Etudes critiques sur l’administration des Beaux- 
Arts en France de 1860 4 1870. 

Gervinus, G. Geschichte der Florentin. (New ed.) Vienna: Brau- 
miiller. 

GeErvinus, G. Hinterlassene Schriften. Vienna: Braumiiller. 

GOETHE. Hermann und Dorothea. Mit 8 Bildern von A. v. Bamberg, 
photographirt von Hanfstingel, und Initialen von Caspar Scheurers. 
Berlin : G. Grote. 

Haun, J. S. von. 
Mauke. 

HETTNER, H. Litteraturgeschichte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. 
iter Theil: Englische Litteratur von 1660-1770. 3 verb. Aufl. 
Braunschweig : Vieweg. 

Historre de Yornement russe du x™¢ au xvi™ siécle d’aprés les 
manuscrits. Paris: Morel. 

Konewka, P. Falstaff u. seine Gesellen. Text v. Herm. Kurz. 
Strassburg : Schauenburg. 

KUNSTSCHATZE DEUTSCHLANDS. Mit biograph. Notizen v. A. Wolt- 
mann u. B. Meyer. 1. Bd. Leipzig: Payne. 


Lanc, A. Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, with other poems, 
Longmans. 

LIEDER DES HAssEs. Genéve. 
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The Religion of Israel. [De Godsdienst van Israel] By Dr. A. 
Kuenen. Part I, Haarlem: Kruseman, 1869. 
A strictLy historical description of the Israelitish religion 
is one of the fruits of modern critical theology. It was 
quite impossible, as long as the contents of the Old Testa- 
ment were regarded almost exclusively as revelation. For 
revealed truth is inflexible, and can only be properly repre- 
sented in the form of a dogmatic system, whereas religious 
ideas are bound up with the intellectual life of nations, and 
like it are subject to change; in other words, they have a 
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historical character. But although a strictly scientific method, 
as applied to the religion of Israel, is of modern origin, it is 
noteworthy that even the elder orthodox critics were able to 
distinguish something akin to a law of development. Who, 
indeed, could fail to observe that the outlines of prophetic 
religion were more distinct, and its affinities more evan- 
gelical, than those of Mosaic religion? The Biblical idea 
of the education of the human race was sufficient of itself to 
break up and paralyze the notion that the contents of Reve- 
lation must necessarily be of permanent validity. 

Yet it must be owned that even those writers who have 
attempted to treat the religion of Israel historically have 
hitherto been very much inclined to presuppose the tradi- 
tional authorship of the books of the Old Testament, and to 
assume that they are all of equal value as authorities for the 
ages to which they refer, rather than for those in which they 
were composed. And even if they admitted that the Hebrew 
writers had infused many ideas of their own time, the 
additions were regarded as unimportant. On the other 
hand, the critical basis (where such existed) of the earlier 
historical descriptions of Israelitish religion was easily shown 
to be untenable, as in the case of Vatke’s Biblische 
Theologie, a work which did not deserve to fall so soon into 
oblivion. 

The work we are about to review, from the pen of one 
of the ablest Dutch scholars, goes a step farther. Since it 
is the object of all science to make the nearest possible 
approximation to actual facts, we are bound, says Dr. 
Kuenen, as students of the religion of Israel, to investigate 
above all that portion of its contents which may be known 
with absolute certainty. This description, however, will not 
answer to Mosaism, though ail other accounts of the 
Israelitish religion, not excepting those which follow an un- 
dogmatic method, begin with this period. It is extremely 
difficult to ascertain how much of the Pentateuch and its 
legislation really belongs to Moses, much more so than to 
sketch the broad outlines of the external events. For the 
very notion of a gradual modification, a Becoming, of reli- 
gious ideas, is remote from those primitive times; we have 
no right, therefore, to apply a modern standard of historical 
fidelity to the early Hebrew chronicles. Consequently we 
must begin our investigation of the religion of Israel with 
the period which is comparatively well known to us, that of 
prophecy. Here, at any rate, we have access to numerous 
records, composed for the most part by the very men in 
whom religious enthusiasm reached its highest point, and 
who were animated by the religious idea in its greatest 
clearness. 

And this is a point of view which cannot be reasonably 
impugned, especially when it is carried out with such learn- 
ing and acuteness, such distinctness and moderation of tone, 
as in the work before us. Dr. Kuenen’s method, therefore, 
is rather that of investigation than of description. The 
latter indeed corresponds better to the idea of a history, which 
seems to require a chronological thread, and the author will 
doubtless adopt this method as soon as we have reached a 
more definite knowledge of the earliest times of the Mosaic 
religion. But whichever method be preferable at the pre- 
sent moment, it is certain that we must decide at once 
whether we regard the books of the Old Testament as the 
absolutely faithful reflection of an immediate revelation, or 
as human writings, which exhibit the religious belief of the 
nation. The former is the older as it is still the popular 
opinion, and in its earliest stage, before it had received a 
logical precision, was not directly opposed to the latter. 
The author is quite right in insisting on the later view as 
the only possible basis of an impartial and purely scientific 
enquiry. Orthodoxy itself is obliged to exercise some criti- 





cism on the contents of the Old Testament, since it regards 
Christianity as a more perfect religion than Judaism. It is 
obliged to distinguish between the belief of inspired and 
prophetic men and that of the people, and so to place the 
discourses of the friends of Job in quite another relation to 
the fountain of revelation than the words of Isaiah, though 
even in these it cannot yet discover the broad daylight of 
the Gospel, unless it is prepared to abolish the distinction 
of the divine covenants altogether. All these results are 
attained with greater thoroughness and completeness by the 
modern scientific method. 

There is, however, another assumption on which our 
author in his introduction lays greater stress. He thinks 
we must regard the religion of Israel not as the principal 
religion outside Christianity, but only as one of the prin- 
cipal religions. It is difficult to see why this assumption 
should be of great importance for his particular task, which 
is simply to describe the Israelitish religion, not to compare 
it with others. Besides the antithesis is not precise enough. 
For if Israel had the principal religion, there may still be 
several other religions, which occupy an eminent position 
among their sisters. Before I have compared Judaism with 
these principal religions, I can say it belongs to the class of 
these principal religions. But if we are to estimate the com- 
parative value of these religions, we cannot content ourselves 
with saying, This or that religion is one of the principal 
ones; but we must place it either above or beneath Bud- 
dhism, or Parsism, or Brahmanism. ‘This is the function of 
the comparative history of religion, which has been so well 
described by Max Miiller in his CAifs. But our verdict, 
whatever it may be, can exercise no influence on our de- 
scription of the religions themselves. It is another question 
whether the Israelitish religion alone is to be referred to a divine 
revelation, or other religions also. ‘The former view is com- 
monly regarded as that of the church, the mythology repre- 
sented in the Greek and Roman poets being supposed to be 
the single source of the heathen religion ; a view which con- 
flicts with that of many of the fathers, who perceived traces 
of Christianity even in the heathen religions. As for the 
latter view, Dr. Kuenen rightly observes that it ought not to 
be based on the assertion of those who profess these religions. 
It rather depends—partly on the religious and moral va/ue 
of a religion, which is determined by the contents of the 
latter—partly on a philosophical consideration of the origin 
and development of the various religions. For “ revelation” 
points only to the highest cawse of religion. The rejection 
of such a comparison of religions could only spring from the 
opinion that one religion alone was suitable for every race, 
but this error of the ancient world has been contradicted by 
history itself; not only Christianity, but also Islam and 
Buddhism, have passed from one great race to another ; the 
alterations produced in a religion by such transitions are not 
fundamental. Another consequence of Dr. Kuenen’s as- 
sumption is that he absolutely rejects the primary idea of 
“ Jahvism,” viz. that the Israelites were the chosen people 
of Jahveh. This position may be justified in two respects 
—1, in so far as the idea of election is merely an expression 
of national pride ; and, 2, in so far as limited geographical 
knowledge made it impossible even for the prophets in their 
pictures of the future to bring the peculiar religious develop- 
ment of Israel into relation with the divine government by 
any other means. We must, however, guard against con- 
fusing the idea of election as originally conceived and 
expounded by the prophets with the fantastic notion of the 
Pharisees. With the prophets it denotes an act of divine 
grace, and involves more duties than privileges. We should 
also not forget that the limits of the religious community 
were ever much wider and more elastic than those of the 
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nation. Considered more closely, the idea of election seems 
to be the sound, though imperfect, expression of a vivid 
presentiment that the most distinguished rank in the reli- 
gious development of humanity is assigned to this people—a 
presentiment which has also received the full sanction of 
history. 

Following the method mentioned above, the author, in 
chap. i., describes the religion of Israel, as it appears in the 
great prophets of the eighth century. Jahveh is here the 
One God, who has chosen Israel, whom the nation has to 
obey, who declares his will distinctly through the prophets, 
and whose most conspicuous property is righteousness; in 
fact, we have before us the very essence of religion in all its 
grandeur and beauty. But this is not the only result to be 
gathered from the writings of the prophets. We learn, too, 
that the popular creed differed in many respects from that 
of the prophets. Jahveh was often forced to share his 
honours with other divinities ; he himself was not yet recog- 
nised as the highest spiritual power ; the popular conception 
brought him into too close a relation to natural elements, 
especially fire. 

This mistaken and impure faith, which was often shared 
even by “prophets,” is referred to repeatedly and in the 
clearest terms in the Old Testament. Dr. Kuenen has 
given an excellent picture of both kinds of the faith in 
Jahveh, although we should have liked to see many 
momenta in the purer creed (viz. the divine activity and the 
hope of salvation) drawn out at greater length. ‘This slight 
deficiency, however, is almost justified by the fact that 
descriptions of the religion of Israel are still too often loaded 
with Christian and other foreign elements, which a strict 
historian and interpreter is compelled to disallow. In the 
second chapter, the author takes a retrospective view of the 
earlier eras. First, he gives us a historical survey of 
the history of Israel from the Exodus to the rise of the two 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Full and careful use is 
everywhere made of the latest researches. But little his- 
torical matter is found by the author in Genesis. This 
critical position approaches most nearly to Ewald’s, com- 
bined with that of Graf, Bunsen, &c. He dates the 
Exodus B.c. 1320. In many points of detail we naturally 
differ from him, but we need not trouble the reader with 
all these, as the entire section refers to matters which must 
be presupposed, or, at most, sketched in outline, rather 
than proved, or drawn out at length, in a history of the 
Israelitish religion. One point only shall be mentioned. 
No doubt the purely genealogical view of history is “ unhis- 
torical” (p. 113); no doubt, too, geographical vicinity has 
often been converted into a proof of national kinship. But 
the numerous plurals and names of nations in Gen. x. prove 
clearly enough that the genealogists often intended to refer 
to nations and not to individuals, and the mere fact that the 
Philistines and Horites find no place in the framework shows 
that such writers were not by any means devoid of discrimi- 
nation. On the other hand, we must beware of maintain- 
ing the converse ; otherwise we shall have to deny any real 
affinity whatever, and forget that a nation is composed of 
families, and that a tribe might easily take its name from its 
first chief, or from the ruling family. There is no alter- 
native but to subject each separate link in the genealogies 
to a searching examination, and it seems to us a mistake to 
allege the nature of the framework as in itself conclusive 
against an ethnological connection. Even the well-khown 
capriciousness of late Arabic writers in the construction of 
genealogies (comp. Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad) gives no 
better right to pass such a verdict. We hasten to add that 
this warning applies only to a very small extent to Dr. 
Kuenen, whose calm and temperate criticism is largely dis- 





played in his treatment of this subject, but rather to other 
recent historians. 

The third chapter discusses the formation of those com- 
munities of religious men incorrectly termed “the schools 
of the prophets,” an important share in which, though 
scarcely one to be estimated precisely, belongs to Samuel. 
The author brings out very well the importance — often 
overlooked — of these communities; they continued long 
afterwards in both kingdoms, even in the time of the great 
prophets (Isaiah viii. 16), and were in many ways the chief 
support of the pure religion of Jahveh. Dr. Kuenen investi- 


. gates with equal clearness “the Canaanitish origin of pro- 


phetism,” which hitherto has not been adequately observed. 
It is true that the forms of Hebrew prophecy adduced for 
the purpose of comparison are the elementary ones. Not 
only did prophecy, through being spiritualised, receive quite 
other ideal contents than before, but its whole character was 
changed. No wonder that the Hebrew prophets, whose 
writings we possess, are infinitely remote from that primitive 
stage, and only the false :prophets betray the origin of pro- 
phecy with comparative clearness. 

The most difficult and at the same time most interesting 
question is discussed in the fourth chapter: What was the 
earlier development of the religion of Israel? ‘Two views 
are possible, according to the author (p. 218, &c.). Either 
the impure elements in that religion were the consequences 
of a national defection from the pure and spiritual worship of 
Jahveh, orelse they represent the original, out of which the more 
spiritual form developed itself by degrees through the agency 
of the prophets. Dr. Kuenen decides for the latter alternative. 
This view is supported by unmistakable expressions in the Old 
Testament, ¢.g. Josh. xxiv. 2, 14; Ezek. xx. 5; Amos v. 25, 
26. And there is really no passage to be found where the 
whole people are said to have been faithful for any length of 
time to the pure worship of Jahveh. As the author very 
justly points out, Elijah and Elisha do not seem ever to have 
come forward against the calf-worship in the kingdom of 
Israel. Sensuous and spiritual elements are found side by 
side in the conception as well as in the cultus of Jahveh. The 
prophets indeed degraded the former into symbols, but they 
were once integral parts of the popular belief. Dr. Kuenen 
well illustrates this view by several usages in the worship of 
Jahveh, which reveal the early connection between Jahveh 
and fire in the popular mind, the bloody nature of his sacri- 
ficial ritual, and the absence of any specific distinction be- 
tween him and nature-divinities like Molech and Kemosh. 
The view thus carried out in detail is in essential agree- 
ment with the opinion long current among critics, that 
impurities in the idea of Jahveh could not but tend to assi- 
milate it to the type of the neighbouring divinities. It has 
also been generally recognised that a large number of the 
Pentateuch laws by no means institute new rites, but only 
modify or devise new motives for customs already in exist- 
ence. Here, of course, we are restricted to conjectures, 
but to such as can be raised to a high degree of probability. 
Our author certainly deserves great credit for his descrip- 
tion of the primitive popular belief. We think, however, 
that the distinction between the sensuous conception of 
Jahveh and the polytheistic requires to be drawn out still 
more sharply ; we must not infer polytheism when we have 
barely proved the existence of other deities, not their worship. 
And even in the latter case we must still enquire whether 
these deities were co-ordinate with or subordinate to Jahveh. 
The discovery that monotheism and polytheism are by no 
means contradictory, but that the most various combinations 
and transitional stages occur, is the key to the comprehension 
of all the forms of historical religion, especially on Semitic 
soil. 
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But ow did the sublime religion of the prophets develop 
out of this ancient popular faith? Was the latter the only 
germ out of which the former proceeded? Why, for 
instance, did not the religion of the Moabites, with which, 
perhaps, that popular faith had many points in common, 
develop in the same way? Was this great result produced, 
or, so to speak, distilled, in Israel by a kind of internal fer- 
mentation, which separated the spiritual from the sensual ? 
Not a few are inclined so to imagine the process. It some- 
times appears as if Dr. Kuenen were of the same opinion, 
But it is only appearance. New ideas, not involved in the 
popular belief, must have been introduced—ideas of sufficient 
power to effect a complete transformation in the several 
elements of the religion of Jahveh. And the representatives 
of these ideas were prophets. To what period, then, are we 
to assign the undisputed prevalence of that mixed popular 
belief? Dr. Kuenen recognises in Moses himself a prophet 
who introduced such new ideas. The period we are in search 
of must therefore fall before Moses, z.e. before the national 
life of Israel can strictly be said to have begun. But the 
tradition that Moses stood in a close relation to older and 
yet higher, and not merely Egyptian, conceptions of religion 
—is it a complete delusion? If it is not so, we shall arrive 
at those obscure times in which the Israelitish nation was 
gradually developed. And we shall be unable to deny the 
possibility of prophetic action even in those early times in 
the Semitic group from which the people of Israel sprang. 
A further question which arises is this: How far did the 
conviction of these ancient prophets deviate from the popular 
belief which they sought to transform? The answer is diffi- 
cult, as we have no contemporary evidence for this primitive 
period. It is only too natural that scholars should differ on 
a point in which so much depends on conjecture. In the 
case of Moses, Dr. Kuenen admits unreservedly the fact of 
such a deviation, but he thinks that it did not go so far as the 
negation of image-worship and the assertion of the absolute 
uniqueness of Jahveh. If, however, we estimate the difference 
between Moses and the people at too low a rate, we shall 
hardly be able to explain the intense veneration for the 
former embodied in the tradition. The narrative of the 
golden calf is not so much a piece of historical evidence as 
the symbolical expression of the view that the priests took 
comparatively a slender share in this reiigious movement. 

The picture of the early religion of Israel drawn by Dr. 
Kuenen appears at first sight to differ considerably from the 
ordinary one, though the former, as we have seen, corre- 
sponds pretty closely in its main outlines to the results as 
yet gained by criticism. The dispute is to a large extent 
about mere words. By the “religion of Israel” we may 
mean either the old popular belief marked with the stamp of 
heathenism, or the purer conception of the prophets. Which 
has the best claim to the title? In our opinion, the latter 
alone. The crude notions of the mass of the Jews have as 
little right to be called by this name as the religious ideas of 
the Neapolitan peasantry to be accepted as the standard of 
Roman Catholicism. Besides, there is no specific distinction 
between the popular belief of the Jews and that of their 
neighbours, while the expression “religion of Israel” is abso- 
lutely unmeaning, unless it sums up that which was peculiar 
and distinctive; in other words, the essential elements of 
the prophetic ideas. History itself imposes this condition. 
The Jewish nation, when arrived at maturity, have, through 
their representatives, only preserved those writings as records 
of their true religion which exhibit the higher and purer 
faith. No literary record stands only on the foundation of 
the old popular belief. Even the “ Mosaic” laws were not 
generally recognised until Deuteronomy—a genuine prophetic 
work—had been appended as a key and corrective. As for 





the purely religious point of view, it is at any rate justifiable 
in explaining the origin of the prophetic movement, since it 
is a mere evasion to reply that its leaders were religious 
geniuses ; the continuity, consistency, and strangely trans- 
forming influence of the prophetic spirit cannot be accounted 
for by phrases of this sort. Of course this religious theory, 
true as it is, or rather because it is true, ought never to be 
allowed to check the course of historical enquiry ; it can only 
be properly applied to illustrate the ultimate causes of his- 
torically developed facts. To speak of “revelation” at this 
point is allowed, or rather demanded, by science itself. 

We know but little for certain as to the religion of primi- 
tive times, and the author is disposed to confine the true 
prophetic influences of the period within very narrow limits. 
It is probable enough that there were still many soothsayers 
of the class of a Balaam in addition to the prophets, and this 
is confirmed by the historical and prophetical books. Dr. 
Kuenen proceeds to describe the times of the judges and the 
kings, with the object of arriving at the average belief of 
the people themselves. His description is not incorrect ; 
on the contrary, this part of his book contains some interest- 
ing contributions to criticism. It is not a declension from 
Jahveh, as the religious theory of the Book of Judges regards 
it, which characterizes the time of the judges; but the wor- 
ship of the /oca/ deities by the side of Jahveh. The latter 
was recognised as the god of the nation and the country, 
but the lesser deities, the Baalim, stood in a more intimate 
relation. ‘The more religious Israelites indeed had a special 
reverence for Jahveh, but made no attempt to disturb the 
other divinities ; in short, even they did not regard Jahveh 
as the one only Ged, beside whom the gods of the heathen 
were things of nought (Zéi/im). This is proved in the 
cases of David and Solomon, Asa and Jehoshaphat. 
The exclusive recognition of Jahveh was first attained 
in the northern kingdom, when Jahveh was in danger of 
being supplanted by Baal as the one supreme God. This 
attempted revolution fortunately provoked a reaction, and 
the victory over the supreme Baal involved a victory over the 
lower Baalim. Not indeed at once, but gradually. These 
results have a rather monotonous aspect, in so far as the 
extent of Jahveh’s power, rather than the mode of his 
operations, sometimes almost seems to form the only con- 
tents of the higher religion. The author does not go so far 
as to regard this notion (Jahveh dy the side of other deities) 
as the only test of the value of this religion, as it is essen- 
tially an act of the understanding ; still he is on the verge 
of doing so. The notion is in his view a sign of a “ bar- 
barous” age. Dr. Kuenen involves himself in some difficulty 
by placing the transition from a more than semi-heathenish 
form of religion to the pure conception of the prophets 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah as late as the ninth century. We 
are afraid this giant-stride is not sufficiently explained. He 
estimates the popular belief of the southern kingdom in no 
essential respect more highly than that of the north, although 
there was no struggle between Jahveh and Baal in the 
south analogous to that in the north, while the prophets of 
Judah even dwell with emphasis on the unique character 
of Jahveh. Another striking fact is that in the prophetic 
expositions of the latter doctrine there is scarcely any vestige 
of a conflict with Baal, although on Dr. Kuenen’s hypothesis 
we might expect some such involuntary allusions. We may 
infer therefore that the importance attached to Jahveh in 
the popular religion of Judah is rather underrated by our 
author. It is equally improbable that a purer idea of the 
nature of God was preserved by tradition in a few families 
alone. The worship on the “high places” was certainly not 
altogether so “innocent” as many have supposed. Dr. 
Kuenen indeed accepts the judgment of the Book of Kings, 
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and regards the “high places” as entirely idolatrous. Were 
this, however, exclusively the case, the earlier prophets would 
certainly have been much louder in their denunciations. 
Besides, the command to worship Jahveh only in Jerusalem 
points to the existence of numerous sanctuaries consecrated 
to Jahveh, but too much withdrawn from the sacerdotal 
control. In short, the author has looked sharply after the 
dark side of Israelitish religion, but in so doing has missed 
much of the light. He follows the religious criticism of the 
historical books ; indeed, his judgment turns out even more 
severe than theirs. On the other hand, he bestows much too 
little attention on the Psalms and the Proverbs. He deems 
scarcely any statements but such as are unfavourable to the 
state of religion historically “certain.” But though it is 
impossible to fix the precise dates of the Psalms, it is highly 
improbable that no song of the collection falls earlier than 
the ninth century. And if even a part be earlier, it must be 
employed as a historical authority. The author's view that 
the more ancient portions of the Pentateuch were not in 
existence before the eighth century is equally improbable, 
and opposed to that of most critics. At any rate he cannot 
avoid the task of analyzing these records, with the view of 
detecting still more ancient records, and employing them in 
his description of early religion. 

The foregoing criticisms are obviously directed not so 
much against the results of Dr. Kuenen’s enquiry as against 
its completeness. They are not intended to depreciate in 
the least the great importance of his work for the scientific 
study of the Old Testament. No doubt he has dealt a 
severe blow to the custom of writing Jewish history from 
a dogmatic point of view. ‘Truth, however, has sustained 
no real injury. Many, very many, of his details are still 
questionable ; it could not however be otherwise, consider- 
ing the abundance of the material. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by valuable notes, which often contain long and im- 
portant excursuses, ¢.g. that on the chronology (chap. ii.), 
and the argument in proof of the genuine Israelitish character 
of the name and doctrine of Jahveh. We hope for an early 
opportunity of noticing the second volume ; the present con- 
cludes with the Babylonian exile. L. DIEsTEL. 





DISCOVERY OF A PSALMIST. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY. 


S1r,—In the prayer-book of the Jews alphabetical hymns are of very 
frequent occurrence.. It is an invariable rule with them to express the 
name of the author in the verses following the end of the alphabet. 
If the N- or N- verse (in case the alphabet is used in the inverse order) 
is followed by anything else, we are sure to find }\YOW, or M2, or 
pM’, or some other name, marked by the acrostic. , 

If we apply this rule to Psalms xxv. and xxxiv., where the NM verse is 
followed by a single verse, which does not belong to the alphabetical 
arrangement, we are entitled to say that the author of Psalm xxv. was 
one Symp, the author of Psalm xxxiv. one 77H, as of course the 3 
of M15,. Psalm. xxxiv. 23, did not originally form part of the text. 
Phadael is undoubtedly the person mentioned in Nehem. viii. 4 as a 
contemporary of Ezra, and who held a high rank in the Jewish com- 
munity at that time. Phadaias might have been a brother of Phadael. 
The orthography 28D is as Synwy, WS. The name Phadael 
itself is written Semtp, Num. xxxiv. 28, 

So for the first time the true name of a psalmist has come to light. 

Gottingen, Dec. 6, 1871. PAUL DE LAGARDE, 





Intelligence. 


Two of the most difficult German authors, Ewald and Dorner, have 
been singularly fortunate in their translators. The standing-point of 
the //istory of Israel, the third volume of which, in two parts, has just 





appeared in ‘a delightful English dress, received a careful appreciation 
in the Academy (vol. i. pp. 201-203). A similar attempt to ‘‘ orientate” 
the reader of the History of Protestant Theology is unnecessary, in spite 
of the misconceptions which in England have gathered round the name 
of Dorner, because the main difficulty in understanding that author is 
caused by the obscurity of his style, which is reduced to a minimum in 
this very readable version of his most intelligible work. On the other 
hand, the principal obstacle to a just estimate of Ewald is, not the 
cumbrousness of his style, but his natural incapacity for discussion, a 
defect which cannot be remedied by any translation of his works, 
however skilfully executed. Without pledging ourselves by any means 
to agreement with all Dorner’s views, we apr if recommend his 
History to those who are beginning the scientific study of theology. The 
third book, in particular, on the theology of the nineteenth century, 
deserves the closest attention of the student, who may be surprised to 
find how much critical and speculative liberality enters into the com- 
position of a German ‘‘orthodox” leader. It is characteristic of the 
wide information of the author that he concludes his work with sketches 
of contemporary foreign theology. These are of very unequal merit, 
but none the less welcome, as indications of a broader conception of 
the history of theology than is perhaps common in Germany. The 
sketches of Dutch, Scotch, and English—or rather Anglican—theology 
are the least satisfactory. The best passage on the latter is the criticism 
on Dean Mansel (vol. ii. pp. 494, 495) ; the worst, that on Zssays and 
Reviews (p. 496), where the author, strangely enough, deserts the very 
principles of exegesis which he has previously recognised. A severe 
article by Prof. Diestel in the Yahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie is still 
the best thing which has been written on that celebrated work. In the 
earlier English theology and philosophy, as well as, of course, in those 
of his own country, the author is evidently at home, and even those who 
differ, as most occasionally will, from his interpretation of facts, will 
appreciate the moderate tone in which it is stated. 





Contents of the Fournals. 


Archiv f. wiss. Erforschung d. Alten Test., Bd. ii. Hft. ii—M. 
J. De Saulcy before the tribunal of truth and science, by T. Tobler.— 
Philonic studies, by C. Siegfried. [Seeks to show that Philo partici- 
pated in a traditionary knowledge of Hebrew.]—The 70 shepherds of 
the book of Enoch and their interpretations, with especial reference to 
the Barkochba hypothesis, by O. Gebhardt. [Concludes that the 
Ethiopic version is too inaccurate to be a safe guide in obscure pas- 
sages.]}—The Targum on Proverbs dependent on the Peshita, by Th. 
Noldeke.—Job xxx. 11, by Ad, Merx. 


Monatschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Judenthums.—Dr. Gritz 
has published a series of striking articles on the Scriptures subsequent 
to the return from the exile. Daniel is treated in the August, Septem- 
ber, and October numbers, the canonicity of Esther in that for 
November, and the 119th Psalm—which is ascribed to Onias, founder 
of the temple at Leontopolis—in that for December. 


Centralblatt, Dec. 16.—Merx’s Job, rev. by E. S. [Rejects the 
author’s principles of text-correction, but agrees with him in taking 
the half-verse as the metrical base.]—Kleinert on Deuteronomy, by the 
same. 


Jahrbiicher ftir deutsche Theologie, vol. xvi. No. 4. — See 
especially reviews of Scholten’s Aeltestes Evangelium, Meyer on the 
Gospel of John, Krenkel’s Paulus, by Weizsicker, and of Martensen’s 
Christliche Ethik, by Palmer. 





New Publications. 


BrEGNI, G. L’ Ecclesiaste secondo il testo ebraico. Doppia traduzione 
con proemioe note. Florence: Cellini. [Said to be the work of a 
good Orientalist, who is extensively acquainted with modern and 
even Protestant works on the subject.] 

CoLenso, J. W. The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined. Part VI. Longmans. 

FFouLKEs, E.S. The Athanasian Creed, By Whom Written and By 
Whom Published. Hayes. 

Gritz, H. Schir ha-Schirim, od, das Salomonische Hohelied. Vienna: 
Braumiiller. 

ORIGENIS Hexaplorum quae supersunt. Concinnavit etc. F, Field. 
Tom. I. Fasc. 1. Clarendon Press. 

RAUWENHOFF, L. W. E. 
Parts 1-3. Haarlem. 
TESTAMENTUM Novum Graece [Tischendorf]. Ed. VIII. Fasc. 9. 

Leipzig: Giesecke und Devrient. 


Geschiedenis van het Protestantisme. 
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Physical Science. 


Blood Crystals. [B/utkrystalle. Von W. Preyer. Mit 3 gefarbten 


Tafeln.] Jena: Mauke. 


TuIs is one of those monographs, unfortunately too rare 
in our own country, which are so useful to those engaged in 
special enquiries, as giving in a continuous and condensed 
form all the more important facts and opinions up to the 
date of publication. It must not, however, be supposed 
that it is a mere literary compilation. On the contrary, it 
is the production of one who has himself contributed much 
to the subject by his own investigations, and contains a 
considerable amount of original material. Though the title 
of the work is Blood Crystals, it is, strictly speaking, an 
account of what is known respecting the physical and che- 
mical characters of the red colouring matter of the blood 
(hemoglobin), and of various products derived from or 
closely connected with it. From whatever point of view 
we look on this substance, it must be regarded as one of the 
most important and remarkable presented to us for investi- 
gation. Though it may be obtained in perfectly well-defined 
erystals by methods described by the author, yet it has the 
characters, not of a crystalloid, but of a colloid substance, 
and ‘will not diffuse through membranes. The chemical 
composition is also most remarkable. Besides the usual 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, it contains iron 
and sulphur as essential constituents, and has the extra- 
ordinarily complex constitution expressed by the formula 
Coo scoN 15:F €:S3O0179, the atomic weight being no less than 
13332 (H=1, O=16). Such being the case, it is no wonder 
that the products of its decomposition already known should 
be very numerous, and that very much still remains to be 
learned. The optical characters of hemoglobin are re- 
markable, and very characteristic. As far as they are con- 
cerned, no difference can be detected between that met with 
in different animals. It is the same, not only in all the 
Vertebrata, but also in some Crustacea, Mollusca, and Anne- 
lida. It however appears to be satisfactorily proved that 
there is some essential difference even between the hzemo- 
globin of different species of Mammalia. The -crystals 
belong to two distinct systems (rhombic and hexagonal), and 
differ further in the secondary forms, and in solubility. 
Whether this depends on the hemoglobin itself or on the 
presence of some other substance, it is manifestly an ex- 
tremely interesting question, not only in connection with 
physiology, but also in its practical application in the exami- 
nation of blood-stains. The value of this test is however 
much impaired by the necessity of our examining fresh and 
unaltered blood ; and the author concludes that it cannot be 
relied on as a means for distinguishing human from other 
blood ; but at the same%time the facts are so striking that 
perhaps it would be premature to abandon all hope of being 
able to make use of such a test in certain cases. 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of haemoglobin, 
and that which enables it to play such an important part in 
the animal economy, is the property it possesses of com- 
bining loosely with oxygen when exposed to the air, and 
readily giving it up to oxidizable substances. According to 
the author the constitution of the oxidized modification may 


be expressed by of Hb. These two atoms of oxygen can be 


removed by the air-pump, and the crystals of the deoxidized 
modification (Hb) are of the same form as that of the 
oxidized, but of a different colour, and give an entirely 
different spectrum. This loosely combined oxygen may also 
be replaced by other gases, according to a special law, not 
that of actual chemical substitution. Thus in the case of 





carbonic oxide, CO replaces O,, and not simply O. Other 
similar substitutions occur, the principal of which are given 
by the author in the following manner, though the con- 
Stitution of some is so far somewhat hypothetical : 


NO,Hb ; Cy }Hb, which can be reduced by deoxidiza- 


tion to CyH,Hb ; 4 \ Hb, which may in a similar manner 


be reduced to SHb. The compounds {Hb and at Hb 


are also very probable. ‘This substitution of O with other 
gases in great measure explains their poisonous action. 
According to the author deoxidized hemoglobin can be 
restored to the oxidized modification by no other means 
than exposure to oxygen in a gaseous state. 

The products of the decomposition of hemoglobin are 
very numerous, and present many facts of great interest. 
One of these is the only pure albuminous substance hitherto 
prepared. Though that is such a complex body, yet hamo- 
globin is so much more so that it splits up into coloured 
compounds, and this colourless albumen. When exposed 
dry to the air, blood or pure crystalline hemoglobin gives 
rise to a new substance of albuminous nature, for which the 
name methemoglobin has been most generally adopted ; and, 
since this compound is of great interest in connection with 
blood-stains that have been exposed for a while to the air, 
I have myself made it the object of very special study, and 
this leads me to differ from the author in certain particulars. 
He appears to me to have overlooked the changes produced 
in the spectrum by the presence of alkalis and acids. Accord- 
ing to my experiments, when the solution contains as much 
of some weak acid as the methzmoglobin will bear without 
decomposition, the absorption-band in the red is so much 
increased in relative intensity that it may almost be said to 
exist alone. When nearly neutral, the spectrum shows four 
bands, as described by the author ; but on adding excess of 
ammonia, two of these, which are nearly in the same position 
as those of oxidized hemoglobin, are made much darker; 
that in the red is removed, and an entirely new band deve- 
loped in the orange, so as to give the author’s spectrum, 
plate ii. fig. 8. This he describes as that of a product of 
the oxidization of oxidized hemoglobin, with which view I 
entirely agree ; but that it is only the alkaline modification 
of methemoglobin is proved by our being able to change 
it into the ordinary four-banded spectrum, backwards and 
forwards over and over again, just as we can restore the 
blue colour to litmus reddened by an acid. The nature of 
methzemoglobin is, in my opinion, well shown by the follow- 
ing experiment. To a solution of oxidized hzmoglobin, 
giving the spectrum distinctly, carbonate of ammonia and a 
slight excess of ammonia are added, and then a very small 
quantity of a solution of permanganate of potash, until the 
spectrum is seen to have three much less dark absorption- 
bands of nearly equal intensity. On adding a little citric 
acid to neutralise all the free ammonia and cause slight 
effervescence, so that the solution may contain free carbonic 
acid, but no free citric, the four-banded spectrum may be 
recognised, and then the addition of a very minute quantity 
of the double sulphate of protoxide of iron and ammonia 
gradually changes this directly into the original spectrum of 
oxidized hemoglobin, without the intermediate production 
of the deoxidized modification. I therefore contend that 
methemoglobin is derived from oxidized hemoglobin by 
the introduction of a small quantity of oxygen, in such a 
manner that it may be removed by deoxidizing reagents, 
and the hemoglobin restored to its original state. 

The chief coloured products of the decomposition of 
hzemoglobin described in detail by the author are hemin, 
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hematoin, and hematin. He also notices more briefly 
some less understood colouring matters met with in living 
animals, which may perhaps be derived from the colouring 
matter of the blood, and various artificial products obtained 
by Hoppe-Seyler.. The number of products that could be 
obtained from such a complex substance is no doubt great, 
and I could myself add five or six which give entirely 
different and well-marked spectra. 

Hematin contains no albuminous substance, is free from 
sulphur, but contains iron as an essential ingredient. Accord- 
ing to Hoppe-Seyler its composition is C,,H,)N,Fe,Oyo. 
Hemin contains chlorine as well as iron, and its composition 
is CegH,.N,Fe,Cl,O,5. Heematoin is free from iron, and its 
composition C,,H,,N,O0,., being thus hematin — Fe,+ 2 aq. 

According to the author, what has hitherto been considered 
to be the spectrum characteristic of acid hematin is really 
that of hematoin. He contends that when a free acid is 
in the solution the hematin is deprived of its combined 
iron, and is changed for the time into hematoin, but that 
on adding an alkali the iron re-combines, and hematin is 
reproduced. What he thus names 4ematoin, he thinks is 
probably identical with the iron-free hematin formed by 
the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on hemoglobin, 
&c. (Thudichum’s cruentine). These views are very simple 
and ingenious, but I must confess that my experiments lead 
me to believe that there are really several distinct substances, 
and that the facts are much more complex—at all events 
too complex to be described now. 

The chapter on the detection of blood by the spectrum 
method is, in my opinion, not on a level with our present 
knowledge, but fully confirms the views of those who argue 
that no other known substance gives the same spectra as 
those of blood. The methods described by the author 
would enable an experimenter to recognise a moderately 
small quantity of fresh blood on an inert fabric, but they 
would probably fail if the stain had been exposed for a few 
days to the impure air of a large town, and certainly if the 
quantity were very minute, if particular mordants had been 
used in dyeing the fabric, or if it had been soiled by dirt or 
perspiration, and still more so if it were on leather and had 
been partially removed by water. 

In the last chapter the author discusses certain points 
connected with the physiological action of the red colouring 
of the blood. He shows that nearly all the oxygen of the 
blood which is available for oxidizing purposes is that loosely 
combined with the hzmoglobin, and argues that the dif- 
ference between the arterial and venous blood in the foetus 
proves that oxygen may pass from the red globules through 
the membranes of the capillaries ; in this case, of course, 
through those of the placenta. He also shows that almost 
the whole of the iron in the blood is that contained as an 
essential constituent in the hemoglobin. In conclusion, 
the work contains a list of about two hundred memoirs con- 
nected with the subject, with full and complete references. 

Though I have thus somewhat freely criticised certain 
portions, yet I must express my great admiration of the 
work as a whole, and recommend it strongly to the attention 
of those interested in such an important subject as physio- 
logical chemistry. H. C. Sorsy, 





Scientific Notes. 


Physiology. ; 

The Tone of the Voluntary Muscles.—Georg Heidenhain contri- 
butes an essay (Pfliger’s Archiv fiir die gesammte Physiologie, Band iv. 
Heft. x.) on the influence of the posterior roots of the spinal cord on 
the excitability of the anterior. These experiments deal essentially with 
the nature and cause of the tone of the voluntary muscles. Harless 





conceived that the stimulus to maintain this tone was constantly being 
transmitted by the sensory fibres of the muscle in a direction contrary 
to that in which they ordinarily convey impressions ; whilst Cyon main- 
tained that the motor nerves were constantly being excited by peripheric 
irritations, which stimulated the sensory nerves, and were conducted by 
them in the ordinary mode through the posterior to the anterior roots, 
Heidenhain is opposed to both views, and believes that no influence of 
the kind is exerted. The tone of the muscles, it would appear from 
Schwalbe’s and Heidenhain’s experiments, is simply their natural con- 
dition of healthy nutrition, independent of the nervous supply ; for if, 
as the former has shown, the sciatic of a frog be so suddenly utterly 
destroyed that no convulsion of the gastrocnemius occurs, it will be 
found that this muscle does not undergo the slightest elongation. 


Tension of the Gases of the Blood of the Capillaries.—Siegfried 
Wolffberg (in the same part of Pflzger’s Archiv) discusses the tension 
of the gases of the blood in the capillaries of the lungs, gives the 
results of many experiments, and arrives at the following conclusions :— 
(a) The tension of the oxygen of the blood entering the capillaries of 
the lungs amounts on the average to 27 millimetres of mercury. (/) The 
tension of the carbonic acid in the capillaries of the lungs is on the 
average equal to 24 millimetres of mercury. (c) The expired air con- 
tains on the average 2°8 per cent. carbonic acid and 16°6 oxygen. 
(d) The tension of the carbonic acid of the blood of the pulmonary 
artery is equivalent to an atmosphere containing from 3°6 to 5‘ per cent. 
of carbonic acid. 

The Metamorphosis of Tissue.—Dr. Paalzow has a paper in the 
same Part on the influence of irritation of the skin on metamorphosis 
of tissue. He shows that when tracheotomized rabbits were immersed 
in water charged with carbonic acid, and kept at an even temperature, 
no increase in the amount of carbonic acid expired occurred ; but when 
mustard was added, there was a considerable increase in the amount of 
oxygen inspired, and of carbonic acid expired, showing augmented 
metamorphosis of tissue. 

In Phiiger’s Archiv, Band iv. Heft x., moreover, Gustav Strassburg 
describes the action of acids on the oxygen of the hemoglobin of the 
blood, and shows that their action is to diminish the quantity of oxygen 
with which it is combined. The same author gives a modification of 
Pettenkofer’s test for the detection of the biliary acids in the urine, by 
means of which he can detect 3-100000ths of a grain. It consists in 
dipping a piece of filtering paper in the urine, to which cane sugar 
has been previously added, drying it, and then dropping some concen- 
trated sulphuric acid upon it. A beautiful violet tint appears. 

Prof. A. Heynsius and Dr, J. F. F. Campbell communicate at con- 
siderable length their researches on the products of the oxidation of the 
biliary colouring matters, and their absorption bands when examined 
with the spectroscope. In an introductory chapter they give a very 
complete résumé of Stadeler’s and Jaffé’s observations, as well as the 
more recent ones of Maly, Thudichum, Bogomoloff, and others. 

Phliiger’s Archiv, Band iv. Heft xii., contains only three papers, the 
last of which however is of considerable length. In the first, Heidenhain 
endeavours to refute the theory recently advanced by Cyon in regard to 
the centric origin of the vascular nerves. In the second, the same 
author, Heidenhain, gives the details of his experiments on the much 
discussed question of the relative temperature of the right and left sides 
of the heart. He agrees with Bernard and G. Liebig that there is 
always or almost always a difference between the two; the right being 
o*1 to o%3 or in extreme cases as much as 0%6 Cent. higher than the 
left. The last paper is by M. Eichhorst on the absorption of albumi- 
nates in the large intestine. The essay is a valuable one ; and the author 
gives the results of his observations as follows. The Succus entericus 
both of the large and small intestine is destitute of any peptic ferment, 
It has no action even on fibrin. The Succus entericus of the small 
intestine contains a diastatic ferment ; but this is absent in the secretion 
of the large intestine. This last has no other function than that of lubri- 
cating the lower part of the bowels. The secretion of the small intestine 
can prevent solutions of gelatine from solidifying ; this he thinks is due 
to the action of a special ferment. When introduced into the large 
intestine, the following substances are capable of being absorbed : 
a-b-c peptones, pieces of meat, albuminous substances of milk, dissolved 
myosin and Lieberkuhnian alkali-albuminate, ordinary albumen of egg 
mingled with salt, solution of gelatine, and Liebig’s extract of meat. 
On the other hand, pure ovalbumen, solution of syntonin, ser-albumen, 
undissolved fibrin, syntonin, and myosin are not absorbed. 

Phliiger’s Archiv, Band v. Heft i., contains eight papers :—1. The 
action of the constant current on the pneumogastric nerve, by F. C. 
Donders. Chiefly dealing with the electrotonic conditions of the vagus 
established by currents of various strength. 2. The chemistry of respi- 
ration, a dissociation-process ; by the same author. 3. The white cor- 
puscles of the blood, and the alterations they undergo from the action 
of quinine ; by G. Kerner ; who shows that they are rendered motion- 
less, round, and darkly granulated by this agent. 4. Movements in 
nerve fibres on excitation, with intermittent electrical currents. In this 
paper Dr. Th, Engelmann calls attention to certain contractions indi- 
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cated by wrinklings of the sheath of the nerve, but not accompanied by 
shortening of its length, if a fibre be removed from an animal and sub- 
mitted to the action of induction shocks whilst lying in a weak solution 
of common salt. The current passing on breaking the connection is the 
most effective. No wrinklings are visible in naked axis cylinders. He 
attributes the changes observed to the thermic action of the current, 
and to consequent changes in the succulency (Quellungszustandes) of 
the sheath. 5. Fick gives the results of a series of experiments he has 
made during the past summer on the effects of heating and cooling the 
blood passing to the vasomotor and cardiac nerve centres, and states 
that to his great surprise he has obtained only negative results, though 
when such changes were produced in the blood passing to the respi- 
ratory centres, very marked effects were observed. 6. he next essay, 
by the last-named author, is on the function of the peptones in the blood. 
He regards them as compounds capable of easy disintegration, and as 
supplying by their non-nitrogenous portions the combustible materials 
for the muscles and other organs, their nitrogenous constituents being 
speedily eliminated from the body. 7. Friedrich Schultze gives the 
results of his analysis of the air contained in the swimming bladder of 
carp and tench. The smallest amount of oxygen was I°I per cent., 
of carbonic acid 1°4 per cent. ; the highest of oxygen 132, of carbonic 
acid 5°4: the rest being nitrogen. 8. The last essay is one by Fr. Goltz, 
showing that the nerve centres have a direct and immediate influence on 
the process of absorption. 


Geology. 


The Fossil Plants of the Devonian and Upper Silurian For- 
mations of Canada.—It has been been pointed out by Hall and Dana 
that during the earlier part of the Upper Silurian period North America 
was covered by a great internal ocean, partially separated from the 
Atlantic by a belt of sandbanks or islands, representing the older por- 
tions of the Appalachian range, and bounded on the north by Laurentian 
and in part by Lower Silurian deposits. At the close of the Upper 
Silurian the area of land in North Eastern America was at a minimum. 
At the beginning of the Devonian a slow and gradual emergence, un- 
accompanied by any faults or other physical disturbances, appears to 
have commenced. Contemporaneously with the very beginning of 
these changes appeared the Erian (by which is meant the Devonian 
peculiar to Canada) or Devonian flora. Already, before the close of 
the Upper Silurian, the first patches of emerging land must have be- 
come clothed with Psilophyton, and by the time of the Middle Devonian 
the flora had, at least on the Atlantic coast, culminated. At the time 
when the Erian or Devonian flora attained to its greatest extension, 
there must have been in Canada a considerable extent of Laurentian 
and Lower Silurian land ; and the Erian flora appears to have enjoyed 
climatic and atmospheric conditions similar to those of the Carboniferous 
period, but with a smaller continental area and greater proportionate 
irregularity of surface. At the close of the Devonian period great 
physical disturbances occurred in the regions lying east of the Appala- 
chians. In the west these disturbances were delayed till after the Car- 
boniferous period had begun, but even in the west the Devonian flora 
disappears at the beginning of the Carboniferous period. Generically 
the flora of the Erian is in the main identical with that of the Carbon- 
iferous, and the most important and characteristic Carboniferous genera 
are also among those best represented in the older flora. On the other 
hand, while some Carboniferous genera have not yet been recognised 
in the Devonian, the latter possesses some peculiar generic forms of its 
own, which are especially abundant in the lower part of the system. 

. As examples of such genera may be named Psilophyton, Prototaxites, 
Leptophleum, and Arthrostigma. Perhaps the most remarkable of all 
the generic differences of the Carboniferous and Erian flora is the 
occurrence in the latter of the exogenous genus Syringoxylon, a type 
otherwise altogether unknown in the Paleozoic age. As regards its 
species the Devonian flora is almost altogether distinct from the Car- 
boniferous. A comparison of the fossil plants of the Devonian rocks of 
Canada and of Europe is very difficult, since the Devonian formation is 
limited in Europe to so small an area. It is known that during the 
Carboniferous epoch the Appalachian range constituted a more im- 
portant physical barrier than the Atlantic, and that the flora of the 
Atlantic slope of America was much more closely allied to that of 
Europe than that of the great internal plain of the American continent. 
The genus Psilophyton of the Erian of Canada was not found in 
Europe until 1870, when Dr. T. W. Dawson visited England and re- 
cognised (Rep. Geolog. Survey of Canada, 1871) in several specimens of 
Devonian rocks from Germany and England the American Psilophyton. 
On comparing the Erian with other floras, the author concludes that no 
= other than Lycopodiacez or allied forms have been detected 

elow the Lower Devonian. Should it prove certain that Acrogenous 
plants allied to Lycopodiaceze, and perhaps such prototypes of Gymno- 
sperms as Eophyton, extended back to the Primordial period, we might 
look for the actual origin of land vegetation in the Laurentian. These 
views respecting a primitive Silurian and Laurentian flora are strength- 
ened by the fact that the plants of the Lower and Middle Devonian 





have the aspect of the remains of a decaying flora verging on extinction, 
while those of the Upper Devonian give us a great number of new 
forms allied to those of the Carboniferous. 


Congeria Beds in the Rhone Valley.—C. Mayer discovered a short 
time ago (Verhandl. der k. k. geol. Reichsanstalt, Vienna, No. 15, 1871) 
beds of yellowish and grey sandy marl near the town of Bolléne in the 
Département de la Dréme, which yielded, besides four species of Con- 
geria, four Cardiz, a Melanopsis, and *he two Neritine, V. ficta and 
NV. Grateloupi. The deposit, which consists almost entirely of these 
shells, resembles more the character of the Crimean Cardiz beds than 
the typical Congeria beds of Austria and Hungary. The beds rest on 
a coarse marly sandstone, which may be the marine equivalent of the 
—— beds of Eastern Europe and the Limnzus beds of Switzer- 
and. 

Cetotherium Remains in Southern Russia.—These occur here 
in three horizons (Th. Fuchs, zdi¢.). C. Rathkei is found in a compact 
yellowish-grey limestone, with casts of Arvilia podolica (Sarmatian 
beds). The dolphins of Stavropol are embedded in a loose porous 
limestone of oolitic character, together with Foraminifera, doubtful 
casts of a small Cardium (C. odsoletum), and other fossils. The Fo- 
raminifera are the same as those found in the uppermost beds of 
the Sarmatian deposits, below the Congeria beds in the Vienna basin. 
Other Cetotherium species come from a yellow ferruginous sand of the 
vicinity of the fortress of Anapa, associated with Cardium carassatel- 
latum, Desh., C. edentulatum, Desh., and A/ytilus (Congeria) rostri- 
Jormis, Desh., thus resembling the Cardiz beds of the Crimea. The 
occurrence of marine Mammalia, not only in the older Sarmatian beds, 
but also in the brackish Congeria strata, is of the highest importance, 
as it confirms the views, long held, that the Congeria beds of Europe 
assume marine characters, the farther east we travel. 


Chemistry. 


The Diamonds found in Xanthophyllite—It was announced in 
the Academy for 1st July,1871, that v. Jeremejew had met with minute 
crystals of diamond in great abundance in a microscopic examination of 
the above-named rock. He recognised their forms, hexakistetrahedra, 
with somewhat rounded faces. G. Rose (Ber. Deut. Gesell. zu Berlin, No. 
17, 1871, 903) now states that v. Helmersen has succeeded, by treating 
the xanthophyllite with acids, in isolating the diamonds in the form 
of a fine powder, which burnt away, leaving no residue, and abraded 
and rendered dull the smooth and brilliant faces of the hardest minerals, 
such as corundum. The greenish grey, less transparent varieties of 
xanthophyllite contain the diamonds in greater abundance than the 
yellow transparent plates of this rock. 

Ilsemannite.—In the Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, 1871, 566, H. Hofer 
gives this name to a new mineral occurring in some heavy spar from 
Bleiberg. Between the crystals of this mineral occurs a bluish-black 
or black cryptocrystalline mass, which becomes more blue by exposure 
to the air, is soluble in water, and proves to be molybdate of oxide of 
molybdenum. On boiling a specimen with water, a dark greenish-blue 
solution is found, which after the lapse of some hours becomes deep 
blue, resembling the colour of a solution of sulphate of copper and am- 
monia. By the evaporation of this liquid and the separation of a quan- 
tity of gypsum which is present, a salt is finally obtained which dis- 
solves in water with a magnificent dark blue colour. Isemannite 
appears to be the MoO, + 4MoO, of Berzelius, and it is supposed to be 
a product of the decomposition of wulfenite. 

Dissociation of Ammonium Carbamate.—In conducting an ex- 
perimental enquiry into the phenomena of dissociation, A. Naumann 
(Ann, der Chemie, October, 1871) found the above salt, 


N,H,CO, or ane lo, 


adapted to the purposes of this research through the ease with which it 
is rendered gaseous, and the absence of all corrosive action of the pro- 
ducts of its decomposition—carbonic acid and ammonia—on the mercury 
made use of for the apparatus. He noticed that ammonium carbamate 
is not volatile without decomposition, being split up, on its taking the 

aseous form, into carbonic acid and ammonia. In the case of the pro- 
Taats of the decomposition of this body there exists a dissociation tension 
(usually only attained after some time has elapsed, and greatly delayed 
under certain circumstances) constant for each temperature as tension of 
equilibrium where, however varied the conditions may otherwise be, in 
the same time exactly as many molecules of ammonium carbamate are 
decomposed as are reproduced from the products of decomposition. 
The curve of this tension from ammonium carbamate is continuous : 
as the temperature rises, the increments of tension for equal increase of 
temperature becoming augmented, as in the tension curves of vapours 
of solid and liquid bodies. The dissociation and reproduction of am- 
monium carbamate takes place but slowly, the tension of equilibrium of 
any given temperature being arrived at only after the lapse of hours or 
even days, according to the relation borne by the surface of the solid 
ammonium carbamate to the capacity of the vacuum, The velocities of 
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dissociation and reproduction diminish the more nearly the actual ten- 
sion approaches the tension of equilibrium. The velocities of dissocia- 
tion, under otherwise similar conditions, in which are to be included 
equal removal from the tension of equilibrium, appear to be greater at 
higher temperatures than at lower. An explanation of the lengthened 
times of dissociation and of reproduction of ammonium carbamate may 
perhaps be to some extent sought in the necessary rearrangement of the 
atoms during decompositioa and reproduction, not however in the solid 
state of aggregation of the body as such, for the duration of evaporation 
and condensation of solid bodies is but brief. 


The Meteorites of the Mexican Desert.—With the object of 
fixing with greater precision the geographical position of the meteoric 
masses that have been from time to time met with on the Bolson de 
Mapini, Dr. J. Lawrence Smith has communicated a paper to the Am. 
Four. Science, for November, 1871, There were already known 
the Cohahuila meteorite of 1854 (1), the Cohahuila meteorite of 1868 
(2), the Chihuahua iron of 1854 (3), still at the Hacienda de Concep- 
tion, and weighing about 4000 pounds, and the Tucson iron (4), found 
in 1854 on the north of the Rio Grande, and having the form of a ring; 
this mass weighs from two to three thousand pounds. A fifth mass (5) 
has since been heard of on the western border of the Mexican Desert, 
that has received the name of the Sax Gregario meteoric iron. It mea- 
sures 6 feet 6 inches in length, is 5 feet 6 inches high, and 4 feet thick 
at the base ; on one part of its surface 1821 has been cut with a chisel. 
Its weight is calculated to be about five tons. An examination of 
a fragment showed it to be one of the softer meteoric irons ; it has a 
specific gravity of 7°84, and consists of 95 per eent. of iron and 5 per 
cent. of nickel, inclusive of a little cobalt. Still more recently news 
has arrived of the discovery, in the central portion of the desert, of a 
huge meteorite (6) larger than any yet found in this locality. Dr. 
Lawrence Smith’s paper is illustrated with a little map indicating their 
relative positions. He believes they are the result of two falls. The 
Tucson iron has characters that distinguish it from the remaining five. 
The latter, he considers, fell at an epoch probably far remote, moving 
from northwest to southwest during their descent: 1 and 2 fell first, 
85 miles apart. The distances between the larger masses are,—from 


2 to 6, 135 miles; from 6 to 5, 165 miles; and from 5 to 3, about 90 
miles. 


The Separation of Magnesia from the Alkalies.—After an ex- 
amination of the numerous methods for effecting the separation of these 
bodies for the purposes of quantitative analysis, T. Scheerer recommends 
the following process (Four. prakt. Chem., 1871, No. 10, 476). The 
liquid containing the chlorides which may contain ammonia salts is to be 
evaporated nearly to dryness in a platinum dish, then treated with an 
excess of powdered ammonium oxalate, thoroughly dried and gently 
ignited. Care is to be taken that the whole of the contents of the 
vessel is exposed to the high temperature. On boiling the mass with 
water and passing it through a filter, the magnesia is collected on the 
paper as insoluble magnesium carbonate, and the potassium and sodium 
carbonates are to be found in the filtrate. Ammonium oxalate is only 
converted into ammonium carbonate at a temperature higher than that 
at which the latter salt volatilises. If therefore ammonium carbonate 
be employed in the place of ammonium oxalate, the separation does not 
take place. 


Preparation of Absolute Alcohol.—Of the many substances that 
have been used to remove the last traces of water from alcohol, such as 
potassium carbonate, anhydrous copper sulphate, anhydrous potassium 
ferrocyanide, caustic lime, caustic baryta, &c., Mendelejeff, after many 
trials, gave the preference to lime. He states that after drying alcohol 
of 0°792 specific gravity with an excess of burnt lime for two days, an 
anhydrous product is obtained. Erlenmeyer (4 77. der Chem., November, 
1871, 250), who finds however that those portions of the distillate only 
which pass over when the operation is advanced halfway are actually 
free from water, suggests the following modification. He keeps the 
alcohol in contact with the lime for about half an hour or an hour in 
the water-bath at the boiling temperature, providing the vessel with 
a cooling tube that shall carry all the condensed spirit back into 
the flask. In this way the whole of the distillate is anhydrous. If the 
alcohol contain more than 5 per cent. of water two or more treatments 
are necessary. 
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Philology. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN* 


VII. 


AFTER the Latin pronunciation controversy had slept for 
six months, it was not without a qualm that I saw it once 
more reopened in the last number of the Academy, and by 
no less an authority than Prof. Max Miiller. It was with 
real satisfaction, therefore, that I found he has now given 
his sanction, practical as well as theoretical, to the uniform 
hard sounding of c. As, however, with regard to the much- 
vexed consonant #, which occupies by far the larger part 
of his article, he is good enough to say that he now leaves 
the decision with my Oxford colleague and myself, I feel it 
due to him to show as briefly as I can why I do not acqui- 
esce in his arguments for a v sound, but still advocate one 
much nearer our w. 

He begins by saying that “ the general result of the discus- 
sion seems to be that in Latin v7, as a consonant, must have 
been as close to the vowel w~ as a consonant can be. So far 
all parties are agreed.” The w advocates certainly : but 
are all parties agreed? He himself admits afterwards that, 
if a language possesses both the labial and dento-labial 7, the 
former would be the nearest approach. An unsophisticated 
Italian tongue seems incapable of pronouncing the English, 
or the South-German zw, or the French ou of oui or ouais; but 
Italian ears seem now to be, and for more than twelve cen- 
turies to have been, most susceptible to the difference in 
sound between these and their own 27, finding gu to be a 
much nearer approximation. Whereas the ancient Romans 
appear without the least misgiving to have in all cases repro- 
duced the German w by their own consonant #. Why should 
we suppose their ears less acute than those of their modern 
descendants? and why, if their v was sounded exactly like 
the modern Romance 7, could not the old Romans have 
used some combination of g and vowel w to express the old 
German w? For, assuming the Latin 7 to have closely 
resembled the ancient German 7, it is surely a most striking 
coincidence that, as Mr. Rhys has shown, the ancient Welsh, 
having no initial w, would appear to have heard in the old 
Roman va//um and vagina something very like gwad/um and 
gwagina, 

Such considerations seem to me to go far towards sup- 
porting the “hypothesis that, at some time or other, but 
certainly before the Romans came into permanent contact 
with their Teutonic neighbours, they changed their old pro- 
nunciation of the v from the labial to the dento-labial.” 
Now, so far as I can gather, one of Mr. M. Miiller’s two main 
arguments for the dento-labial is that such an hypothesis, 
though not impossible, is extremely artificial. But are not 
such hypotheses forced upon us by the phenomena of most 





* We are compelled to postpone to our next an important and 
elaborate paper of Mr. Alexander J. Ellis on the same subject.—ED. 
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languages with whose history we are acquainted? Unless 
I quite misapprehend what he tells us of Sanskrit, he deems 
jt most probable, or at least not improbable, that exactly the 
same thing has happened with its labial breathing ; that, 
once a labial, it has become a dento-labial. A very similar 
phenomenon, too, is the modern Greek av and af, ev and ef 
pronunciation of the old diphthongs av and e. 

But it is better to appeal for support to Latin itself: here 
again, as in so many other respects, the fortunes of « would 
seem to be closely linked with those of its brother, consonant 
z. All of us, I believe, are agreed as to é¢s Latin sound ; and 
in the Romance languages it has undergone changes parallel 
to those of w to v, though its nature has allowed of a some- 
what greater variety, as seen in English / or Italian g# and 
gé, French 7, the Spanish aspirate, &c. Nay, even in Greek 
words, when initial « had acquired a consonantal y sound, 
Romance-speaking people have found it necessary to change 
it, too, systematically, and we have Jésus, Jean, Jerome, Gesi., 
Giovanni, Girolamo. Does not the insertion too of this v in 
Giovanni, Genova, and the vulgar Pavolo for Paolo, and the 
like, tell a tale of its own in support of our hypothesis ? 

His second chief argument he thus states in his last 
paragraph :—“I cannot help thinking that there is one 
phonetic peculiarity in certain Latin words which can only 
be explained if we assign to va dental or dento-labial cha- 
racter. The Latin zz is changed into zm if followed by 
labials. . . . # we know was dento-labial in Latin, and there- 
fore we have znfirmus. ‘The same with v, invictus. Com in 
Latin is changed to con before gutturals and dentals; it 
remains com before labials. ... Why was it conviva like con- 
fido, but not comviva like combibo, unless, like f, v in Latin 
was pronounced not with the lips alone, but with lips and 
teeth?” Let me state briefly why this argument too carries 
with it no conviction to my mind. 

It is true that in the best ages zz often, not always, became 
im before 4, ~, and m; that com generally, by no means 
always, remained unchanged before these letters ; that before 
consonant u com generally, not always, became con: not 
always, I say; for in one of the most precious of Latin 
inscriptions, the letter of the consuls about the Bacchanalia, 
written B.c. 186 (C. Z. Z. i. 196), we read inl. 13: “neve... 
coniourase neve comvovise neve conspondise neve con- 
promesise:” here we have m before consonant wu, ” before 
pf; and in the best times conbibo, conpleo, conminuo might 
always be used. But I can admit of no analogy whatever 
in classical times between f and consonant w: there was an 
absolute incompatibility between / on the one hand and 
either 4 (p) or consonant w on the other ; and the fact that 
Latin / and fA finally coalesced in the Romance / is proof of 
a change as great and systematic as that of w to v. 

But we know from many quarters, from Cicero and 
Quintilian, that there was a strong affinity between s and 
J; and I have always believed that the same phonetic laws 
which constrained the Latins to say conspire compelled 
them also to say confido. If, then, we are to seek for some 
such analogy, since it is allowed on all hands that there was 
a strong affinity between the guttural ¢ and consonant w, I 
should be disposed to believe that they preferred conviva to 
comviva, because they always said congero, concurro, not 
because they said conduro, contero. 

But here, too, I would much rather appeal to that never- 
failing analogy between w and 7. They were semi-vowels, 
and their vowel nature was ever present to the minds of the 
ancients. Jz was always unchanged before all vowels 
alike ; it was also unchanged before consonants w and 2. 
Com and con were perplexing : at first they would seem to 
have acquiesced in com, as in the archaic comvovise and 
comvalem, perhaps for the same reasons that we find comes, 
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comedo, comitia. Next, in the case of both w and # we find ca, 
as is usual before vowels: coventionid (= contione), covenimus, 
and coicere, coingi. Finally, they seem to have acquiesced 
in con before consonant w and # alike. 

Doubtless all advocates of w will be “quite willing to 
admit that they only stand up for a pure labial breathing, 
not for the exact English w.” Let it be English, or South 
German w, or the French ow of oui; only not English or 
Romance v. The English w, as phonologists say, may be 
peculiar to the English ; but when Mr. Max Miiller observes, 
“though I have lived in England for a quarter of a century, 
I still am unable, as the best phonologists tell me, to pro- 
nounce the pure English w,” he will not have forgotten that 
a few weeks ago the untutored ears of half a dozen of the best 
philologers in Oxford were unable to perceive the slightest 
difference between his English w and their own. Gladly, 


then, will I, for one, accept as a compromise his version of 
English w for the sound of consonant w. 


H. A. J. Munro. 





An-Nadim’s Index of Arabic Literature. [Av/éd al-Fihrist, mit 
Anmerkungen herausgeg. von Gustav Fliigel. Nach dessen Tode 
besorgt von Joh. Roediger und Aug. Miiller. Zwei Binde.' Mit 
Unterstiitzung der Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellschaft. Erster Band : 
den Text enthaltend.] Leipzig: Vogel. 

A worK of the greatest importance for literary history 

appeared towards the end of the tenth century a.p. under 

the modest title a/Fihrist or The Index. It was from the 

pen of Jin Abi Ya‘kib an-Nadim, and consisted mainly of a 

bibliographical description of Arabic literature with short 

biographical notices. The first four centuries of the Hijra 
were much more fruitful in most departments of this litera- 
ture than those which followed, and the works produced had 

a proportionate degree of importance. Our author, living 

in the centre of the literary movement, unrolls to us, chiefly 

by a simple enumeration of the titles of books, the picture 
of an activity on a large scale. It is enough to refer to the 
comprehensive works of Arabic philologists (using the word 
in its largest sense), on which this work gives us accurate 
information. And we infer from an-Nadim that the activity 
of Arabic savants was not less marked in other departments. 

The works of this period which are still preserved form but 

a small part of what was once extant, and a melancholy 

feeling often comes over us in reading this book, as if we 

were walking over a field of ruins. It is true that many, or 
rather most, of the works enumerated in the /7Arist can 
hardly be regretted. What better lot could befal most of 
the innumerable poems of those centuries than that their 
loss should make it impossible for us fully to estimate 
their worthlessness! And then we must remember that but 
few persons in the East have themselves thought and ob- 
served, and that by far the greater number of.Arabic works 
are compilations and epitomes ; this was already the case in 
the time of an-Nadim, and the very want of originality on the 
part of later authors was the means of preserving the prin- 
cipal contents of lost works. And yet, in spite of this, there 
were sources of valuable information without number among 
the books which an-Nadim still had before him, and which 
are now lost. This is especially true of the historical works. 

Many of the works, for instance, of Ibn-al-Kalbi, uncritical 

as he may have been, would have possessed the greatest 

value for us; I need only mention his book on Hira, its 

Christian inhabitants, and their churches and convents (p. 97, 

1, 12 sg.). And thus at every step we find in the Fihrist the 

titles of works which we cannot but deeply regret to have 

lost. 
I have already indicated that an-Nadim is not so much 

a historian of literature, strictly speaking, as a bibliographer. 
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This appears particularly in his treatment of the poets. 
He mentions the philologists who collected the works of 
the several ancient poets, or groups of poets, and states the 
extent of the works of later poets, but leaves us in utter 
ignorance of their respective peculiarities ; to describe these 
did not enter into his plan. 

It is one great merit of the author that he does not con- 
fine himself to scientific and elegant works, but refers as 
much as possible to the popular literature as well. We get 
a glimpse of stories like the Zhousand and One Nights (a 
work which he confesses that he fails to relish, p. 304), and 
of a strange medley of magic, jugglery, erotica, &c. 

Besides the proper Arabic literature an-Nadim takes note 
of everything which was translated into Arabic. We thus 
obtain some very valuable notices as to the earlier Persian 
literature, and even on Indian works, though the deforma- 
tion of the titles and names of the authors makes the latter 
very enigmatical. He dilates particularly on the works 
translated from the Greek, and though his notices on Greek 
philosophers and others will scarcely yield any fresh in- 
formation on the writers themselves, they may at least illus- 
trate the propagation of literary legends and traditions. At 
any rate a careful monograph on the chapters containing 
them cannot fail to be of use to the classical philologist. 
Among the translated works we find very valuable by the 
side of utterly worthless matter—e.g. by the side of Aristotle 
and Plato the work “On Rivers,” which is represented as 
proceeding from “another Plutarch” (p. 254, 1. 17 sg.). 
The author is careful to give the names and the method 
of procedure of the several translators. On one occasion he 
mentions from his own knowledge that some chests were 
found in Ispahan, containing papers which were declared by 
experts in Baghdad to be Greek army-lists (p. 241). These 
seem to have belonged to the time of the Seleucid. 

As a copyist by profession, an-Nadim takes great interest 
in all kinds of writing. ‘Thus he opens his work with a very 
interesting section on the language and writing of various 
nations. What he there says of the various kinds of Arabic 
writing would be much more important if a larger number 
of good specimens of them were extant. The negligence of 
the copyists has pretty well deprived us of the benefit we 
must have derived from transcription of foreign alphabets. 
When we are already acquainted with an alphabet, e.g. the 
Hebrew (p. 15), we can still detect the several letters under 
their distorted forms, but only in such cases. Hence I have 
unluckily failed in unriddling the Manichzan alphabet, in 
which we doubtless have to seek one of the many varieties ‘of 
the Aramaic writing. I do not even venture to assert posi- 
tively that the apparent similarity of the six letters on the 
lowest line (Sad, Mim, H4, Kéf, Qaf, Hé, the Arabic names 
of which are written out at length between the letters) to the 
corresponding Mandzan ones is reliable. But there is much 
important matter on other subjects in these chapters ; see, 
for example, the passages on the so-called Huzwaresh (Zw- 
warishn, p. 14, |. 13), and on the varieties of Syrian writing, 
where the first mention known to me of the name Zstrangelé 
occurs (p. 12, 1. 12). Several of an-Nadim’s statements on 
the Aramaic language are given on the authority of “the 
commentator” Theodore (of Mopsuhestia) (pp. 12, 14), so 
that he must have derived this information '!from Nestorian 
sources. In fact, most of the Syrians who had intercourse 
with learned men in Baghdad seem to have been Nestorians. 
Thus, too, the canon of the Scriptures in the Fihrist 
(p. 23 sg.) is the Nestorian, though it is true that the titles 
of some books have fallen out of the list by mistake. An- 
Nadim had also literary relations with the Jews. From this 
source he gives us a catalogue of the works of Sa‘dia (p. 23). 

The cultivated Arab world was at that time tolerably free 





from fanaticism ; and the theological liberality of our author 
is proved by his whole work, but especially by his excellent 
notices on the various religious parties, which, strictly speak. 
ing, do not fit into the cadre of the work, though perhaps 
they form its most valuable part. Not only does the book 
supply accurate information on semi-pagan sects like the 
Ismaelites, &c. (which nevertheless stand in a rather close 
relation with Mohammedanism), but also on such as stand 
in direct opposition to the weightiest principles of Islam, 
The most valuable of these notices, viz. on the heathen in 
Harran, and on the Manichzans, had already been pub- 
lished from the ihris¢, the formér by Chwolsohn, the latter 
by Fliigel. Besides this, we learn from the Fihrist that 
there still existed a number of Gnostic sects, the mere 
remnants of widely spread religious parties, and doubtless 
already much altered from their original form. The only 
sect which has survived to this day are the Mandzeans. 

The /ihrist is better arranged than is usual with Arabic 
writers, and even though there is much in the division of the 
matter which may surprise us, it is not at all impossible to 
find one’s way to some extent in the book. But the use of 
this so-called Index, composed, as it is, of groups of subjects, 
will be greatly facilitated by the expected alphabetical ifidex. 

An-Nadim goes very carefully to work. He is in the 
habit of naming his authorities, but prefers, wherever he can, 
to derive his data from ocular evidence. Being a learned 
copyist and bookseller, he gained access to many works in 
all kinds of literature, besides which he was a lover of lite- 
rary curiosa. He draws a vivid picture (p. 40 sg.) of an old 
collector of books and autographs, who once allowed him 
to inspect his treasures, which at other times he guarded as 
jealously as a miser, and which were destroyed after his 
death, no doubt in accordance with his wishes. It is in- 
teresting to know that the collector was afraid of the Ham- 
danids. That princely house was well known for its attach- 
ment to literature, and might not be disinclined to add such 
rarities to their own collection. 

An-Nadim’s style is enough to show that he was not a 
professional scholar. It is certainly surprising that one so 
well acquainted with literature should commit so many 
offences against Arabic grammar. For example, he uses 
sityamé without /4, and even says awwalah, “ prima,” for 
ala. The editors have, therefore, done wisely in not cor- 
recting the numerous grammatical errors, even though there 
can be no doubt that their number has been increased by 
the copyists. Besides, these errors are more owing to a 
certain negligence than to ignorance, for the author shows 
in some places that he is able to form an opinion on purity 
and impurity of style. 

According to his own statement several times repeated, 
the Fihrist was written in the year 377 of the Hijra (begin- 
ning May 3, A.D. 987). The collection of materials must 
naturally go back into a much earlier time. The MSS. 
however present many vacant spaces, the greater part of 
which are due to the author himself, who was desirous 
of filling these up gradually by inserting the number of the 
year, &c., but could not carry this into effect. We-may 
therefore readily admit to Fliigel that the author worked 
at his book from time to time even after that date. But it 
is equally clear that at least a few additions have been made 
by another hand. Cases like that in p. 146, 1. 4, “it comes 
on the next leaf, the author has ordered it to be so,” speak 
for themselves ; and it seems highly improbable that, after 
the words, ‘“‘ He survives to the year 377,” an-Nadim him- 
self should have added, “ He died in the year 378” (p. 132, 
1. 7, sgg.) ; for in that case he would certainly have crossed 
out the former passage. But at any rate the additions by 
another hand are not very numerous, 
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Dr. Fliigel had been occupied for many years with an 
edition of the Fihrist. Indeed, as the editor of Héji Kha- 
Jifa, he must have felt specially called to bring out this great 
work ; yet, alas! it was only vouchsafed to him to see the 
first sheets of it in print. After his death, Dr. J. Roediger, 
a son of the celebrated Orientalist, undertook the continua- 
tion of the work, with Filiigel’s materials, assisted by the 
counsel of Fleischer. The MSS. are very defective ; not 
one of them is complete, and some portions of the text exist 
only in a single codex. In addition to this, all the MSS. 
abound in errors, and many diacritical points are everywhere 
wanting or misplaced. It should be recognised that the 
editor has done all that can be fairly expected from an editor 
princeps, and we may hope that in course of time the manu- 
script material may be augmented. At any rate it will be 
necessary for several reasons to work through the several sec- 
tions in the style of a monograph, and this will gradually tend 
to the improvement of the text, so that a new edition after the 
lapse of thirty or fifty years will certainly be able to show im- 
portant corrections. I may allow myself to take the oppor- 
tunity of indicating some few unimportant corrections, sug- 
gested by the perusal of the work. P. 24, 1. 1, read Hazza 
(near Arbela), well known to have been an ancient metropo- 
litan see. P. 43,1. 3 sg., the letters R and Z should evidently 
change places, P. g1, l. 26, Yazida’bni should be inserted 
before ‘Addi ’l/ma/liki, for the narrative does not suit Walid L, 
in whose time the empire of the Omaiyades stood at the 
summit of its power, but to the dissolute Walid II. ; cf. de 
Goeje and de Jong, Fragm. histor. arab. i. 127. The year 
of the death of the grammarian Al-Kisai is given differently 
in three places, p. 30, 1.1; p. 65,1. 29; p. 204,11. The 
year 189 mentioned in the last passage is alone correct. 
For though it is of course possible, it is not very probable, 
that an-Nadim himself made a mistake twice over. P. 354, 
1. 19, we ought certainly to read Sevjis ; it is the well-known 
Syriac translator Sergius of Résh ‘aina. P. 111, w/¢., I should 
read, not wallawmu, but wall’mu; the “blame” might 
clearly be unjustified, and in that case would not hurt long, 
but an “ abject disposition ” is indestructible. 

Dr. Roediger himself recognises it as a defect that the 
variants are placed, not under, but after the text. Ofcourse, 
he could not alter the arrangement, as it had been adopted 
in the sheets edited by Fliigel. I am rather disposed to 
think that the really existing variants are not fully entered 
in the list ; in a work of this kind it is desirable to exhibit 
the readings as completely as possible. And I cannot help 
considering it a strange want of consideration for the reader 
that no variants at all are given for perhaps the most im- 
poi.ant passage in the whole book, that relating to Mani 
and the Manichzans, and a mere reference made to Fliigel’s 
book on this passage. We most urgently beg the editor 
to make good this omission in the second volume, for it is 
surely too much to expect that every reader who wishes to 
use that section should procure Fliigel’s book, when he 
actually has the best part of its contents in his hands, I 
could have wished too that Dr. Roediger had not thought it 
a duty to print Fliigel’s posthumous preface without even the 
least change of expression. A passage like this, “ Und 
wiirde von entschiedenem Nutzen sein, wire es nur irgendwie 
brauchbar” (p. xvii, above), would certainly have been 
altered by Fligel himself. 

The preparation of the notes and an index has been 
undertaken by Dr. Miiller. These will form the second 
volume, which is to appear in the spring. IfI might add one 
more criticism, it would be this, that the book is too dear, 
at any rate from a German point of view. As the German 
Oriental Society has borne a considerable share of the ex- 
penses, the publisher might surely have affixed a much lower 





price. At the same time I cordially admit that the getting- 
up of the book is excellent. And before parting from the 
work, I sincerely congratulate Dr. Roediger that he has 
presented so invaluable a gift to Oriental learning. 

Tu. NOLDEKE. 





THE DERIVATION OF “ BARK.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY. 


S1r,—The origin of our verb dark has long been a disputed point, 
English etymologists regarding the word as imitative of the sound it 
denotes, while German philology has nothing more to offer than the 
comparison with the Old Norse éarfi (throat). Both views are unsatis- 
factory, and I have a simpler explanation to propose, which will obviate 
the unpleasant necessity of adopting the imitation theory, and will not 
take us off English ground. 

Bearing in mind the frequent shifting of » in Old English, and its 
modification of preceding ¢ into co, the following series of changes will 
offer no difficulty:—drecan, bercan, beorcan; in short, deorcan is nothing 
else but a variation of drecan: break and bark are the same words. 

The change of meaning is well illustrated by the Latin fragor com- 
pared with /rango. So, also, in Old English, gebrac is used exclusively 
in reference to sound; and in one passage of Cynewulf’s Crist (Grein, 
1. 951) drecan itself is employed most unmistakably in the sease of 
‘* fremere ”—he is describing the Day of Doom :— 

“ on seofon healfa swiga% windas 
blawa% brecende bearhtma mzste.” 


Grein erroneously separates the word in this sense from the other 
examples of drecan = frango, comparing the Old Norse drvaka, which 
would postulate an Old English dracian with present participle bracigende, 

From the roaring of the wind to the growling and barking of a dog 
is a short if not a very dignified step. HENRY SWEET. 


P.S.—1 have just heard from Mr. Skeat that he has arrived inde- 
pendently at the same conclusion as I have about the original identity of 
beorcan and brecan, a fact which considerably strengthens the theory. 





Intelligence and Notes. 


Under the title Sprache und Sprachen Assyriens, Dr. F. Hitzig has 
published his long-promised investigation of the language of Assyria 
and Babylonia, which he takes to be a hybrid tongue, Sanskrit in the 
main, but containing Turkish, Egyptian, and even Semitic elements. 
This result is obtained from an enquiry (occupying 70 pages) into the 
Assyrian and Babylonian proper names preserved in Greek and Hebrew 
authors, The names of Nineveh and Babylon are pure Sanskrit ; the 
first means ‘‘the fish-formed,” the second, ‘‘city of the sun”! Assyria, 
on the other hand, is pure Turkish, and means ‘ the country beyond ;” 
Euphrates, half Turkish, half Hebrew, and means “the overstepping 
water”! Belus is doubtfully, Nebo confidently, derived from the 
Sanskrit, Mylitta from the Semitic! A law which is assumed to govern 
the conversion of sounds in Perso-Median and Hebrew is founded on 
the pretended identity of the Nod of Gen. iv. 16, and M&ada=Media 
(p. 15), and the same law is immediately afterwards (p. 21) used to 
establish the convertibility of JZ and 4 in Sanskrit and Assyrian ! 
Vocal changes supposed to take place in the two latter languages are 
gravely illustrated by those which occur in Turkish! As to the 
Assyrian characters, the author’s theory is that they are exclusively 
phonetic, even if, as Assyriologists affirm, polyphonous, but in no case 
strictly ideographic. We are pce 4 however, to learn from 
Dr. Hitzig himself that he has only analyzed ¢hree dines of an Assyrian 
text, a rather slender basis for such positive opinions. It would be 
well in future not to discuss the Assyrian inscriptions in public till he 
has acquired a somewhat more thorough knowledge of the cuneiform 
character. He interprets the name commonly spelt Sennacherib, 
“‘ captain of the host” (p. 78), reading the ideographic signs phone- 
tically, as Aniskurckit, which name he composes of Arabic (!) ’ 
**army,” and Sanskrit (!) 2, ‘‘commander.” Unfortunately the 
last syllable must be read not 4/# but sw (D). Dr. Hitzig has simply 
confounded the two rather similar signs! Further comment is super- 
fluous. 


M. Schwab has brought out the first part of a “translation of the 
Talmud,” under the title of 7vaité des Berakboth, ou premiere partie du 
Talmud de Ftrusalem et du Talmud de Babylone (Maisonneuve). We 
are unable at present to state how far the ambitious programme of the 
translator has been realised. 





The Academy. 
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M. Constantine N. Sathas is at present at Venice superintending the 
printing of his new work in three volumes, which will be entitled 
Mecaiwvikh BiBdAroO4jnn.. It will contain a series of inedited chronicles 
and historical documents concerning the Byzantine empire, the French 
and Italian orgy mentee and dukedoms in Greece, and the earlier times 
of the Turkish dominion. The first volume embraces treatises by 
Michael Attaliata, Nicetas Choniates, and Theodore Metochita; the 
second is more especially devoted to the medizeval kingdom of Cyprus, 
and the third contains the compositions relating to the Turkish period. 
The whole work will consist of about 100 sheets, and will probably be 
the most important contribution to the history of medieval Greece that 
has appeared since the publication of the Bonn Corpus Scriptorum 
Listoriae Byzantinae. 

M. Emile Legrand, whose collection of early compositions in modern 
Greek we noticed in a preceding number (vol.i. pp. 245, 246), is still busy 
in adding new reprints to his series. We regret that for some reason or 
other his publications do not always reach us, but are glad to observe 
that in his edition of the paraenetic poem of Stephanos Sachlekes, 
which has just reached us, and which is, by the way, the first edition 
of this extremely curious work, the editor has taken our advice in 
adding explanatory notes on the more difficult and antiquated words ; 
and from one of his notes we learn that in a second edition of the 
BocrorovAa (Paris, 1870, Imprimerie nationale), which we have never 
seen, the editor has also added annotations. Some of the notes in the 
present volume betray, however, a somewhat shaky knowledge of the 
laws of word-formation : ¢.g. v. 99, svvayTotvra is said to be derived 
from the root cvvdvrnua, and besides this, M. Legrand ought to have 
remembered that cvvaytdmat is very good ancient Greek. 

Messrs, Bell and Daldy are just about to publish an edition of the 
Trinummus of Plautus with English notes by Dr. Wilhelm Wagner, 
whose edition of the Au/ularia (five years ago) was very favourably 
received by English scholars, and has since become a text-book at 
Eton and other public schools. 


In the Zransactions of the Berlin Academy of Sciences (Oct. 16) 
Prof. Jacob Bernays publishes a short essay on the dialogue entitled 
** Asclepius,” printed in our editions of Apuleius. That the dialogue 
is an indifferent translation of a Greek original, and in no sense the 
work of a master of style like Apuleius, is pretty certain ; but it is not 
equally clear whether we are to assign the original to the beginning of 
the Byzantine period or to some earlier date. The result, however, 
of this model of delicate and finished criticism which Prof. Bernays 
now gives us is (1) that we may set aside sundry passages (in cc. 24-26) 
as interpolations due to the time when the Christians had become in 
their turn persecutors ; and (2) that there is nothing in the rest of the 
dialogue which may not be attributed to some Neoplatonic adherent of 
Polytheism living at the commencement of the third century A.D. 

Among the forthcoming books announced by Messrs. Teubner are a 
second and enlarged edition of Teuffel’s Roman Literature; an His- 
torical Syntax of the Latin Language, by Dr. A. Drager ; a new critical 
edition of Cicero’s Letters, by A. S. Wesenberg; a selection of the 
miscellaneous writings of the late Friedrich Haase of Breslau; and 
Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen Lehre vom Staat, by Dr. 
H. Henkel. 

A continuation of Engelmann’s well-known Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Classicorum is an acknowledged desideratum among scholars, but 
Herr C. H. Herrmann of Halle, who undertakes to supply the want by 
a catalogue of recent publications (from 1858 to 1869), seems to have 
brought little more than good intentions as qualifications for the task. 
In a review of the book in the new number of the PAilologischer. A nzeiger, 
our esteemed contributor, Dr. Martin Hertz, points out a number of 
errors which would certainly cause most serious inconvenience to any 
English student who took the work as a guide to the modern literature 
of philology. 

We understand that the proprietors of Ellendt’s Lexicon Sophocleum 
have instituted a ‘* Nachdrucksprocess”’ against the firm of Teubner, as 
publishers of the similar work by Prof. W. Dindorf. 





Contents of the Fournals. 

Zeitschrift fiir die Osterreichischen Gymnasien, xxii. pt. 9.— 
M. Petschenig emends certain passages in the Scholia to Horace, and 
shows incidentally that Hauthal’s edition leaves much to be desired.— 
J. Oberdick gives us some Notes on Aeschylus, principally on the use 
of resolved feet in iambic lines. The article is a careful résumé of the 
facts, but the results of the enquiry do not strike us as new, and some 
of the textual changes suggested—for instance, that in Sef. c. Thed. 
576, nal tov cov ales avtddeAgov mpos udpov—can hardly be deemed 
improvements.—Dr. K. Schenkl reviews Jordan’s essay ‘‘de suasoriis 
ad Caesarem Senem de re publica inscriptis,” very favourably, main- 
taining, however, against Jordan—(1) that these suasoriae are earlier 
than Quintilian’s time ; and (2) that they are not the work of one and 
the same writer. 





Journal Asiatique, No. 64.—Grammaire palie de Kaccayana, siitras 
et commentaire, publi¢ avec traduction et notes ; suite. (M.E. Senart.) 
[See Academy, vol. ii. p. 468.]—Réclamation de M. Stan. Julien. 

Centralblatt, Dec. 16.—Ahlwardt’s Catalogue of Arabic MSS. at 
gg (poetry, belles-lettres, literary history, philosophy), rev. by 





New Publications. 


AHLWARDT, W. Verzeichniss arabischer Handschriften der Bibliothel; 
zu Berlin. Greifswald: Bamberg. 

Bock, Dr. Conr. De Baccharum Euripideae prologo et parodo, 
— philologica. Particula prior. Colberg. (Belgard: 

ost. , 

BRACHET, A. Dictionnaire des doublets. Paris: Lib. Franck. 

CICERONIS, M. Tullii, de officiis ad. Marcum filium libri tres. Erklart 
v. Otto Heine. 4. verb. Aufl. Berlin: Weidmann. 

CLAsON, Octav. De Taciti annalium aetate quaestiones geographicae 
ad mare rubrum et Aegyptum maxime pertinentes. Rostock: Kuhn. 

CoRNELII NEPOTIs vitae excellentium imperatorum. Mit e. Worter- 
buche zum Schulgebrauch v. Gymn.-Oberlehr. R. M. Horstig. 4. 
verb, Aufl. hrsg. v. Dr. Fr. Aug. Eckstein. Leipzig: Reichenbach. 

De Rosny, Léon. Anthologie japonaise, poésies anciennes et mo- 
dernes des insulaires du Nippon, trad. en francais et publ. avec le 
texte original. Avec une preface par E. Laboulaye. Paris: Mai- 
sonneuve. 

DincEs, Dr. Henr. De divina rerum humanarum apud Aeschylum 
moderatione. Pars I. Bensheim : Lehrmittelanstalt. 

Eccer, E. Des principales Collections d’inscriptions grécques. Paris: 
Lib. Franck. 

FAIDHERBE. Collection compléte des inscriptions numidiques (liby- 
ques). Paris: Lib. Franck. 

F&éeEr, Léon. Etudes bouddhiques. Paris: Lib. Franck. 

GRAMMATICI latini ex recensione Henr. Keilii. Vol. VI. Fasc. I. 
Marius Victorinus—Maximus Victorinus—Caesius Bassus—Atilius 
Fortunatianus ex recensione Henr. Keilii. Leipzig : Teubner. 

HaArTEL, Prof. Dr. Wilh. Homerische Studien. I. [Academy re- 
print.] Wien: Gerold. 

Hwtsner, Aemil. Inscriptiones Hispaniae christianae. 
tabula geographica in lapide inc. Berlin: G. Reimer. 

IBN-EL-ATHIRI. Chronicon. Ed. C. J. Thornberg. Vol. vi. annos 
155-227 continens. Leiden: Brill. 

IBN-EL-ATHIRI. Supplementum variarum lectionum ad vol. xi. et xii. 

Jory, A. Benoit de Saint More et le roman de Troie ou les méta- 
morphoses d’Homére et de l’épopée gréco-latine au moyen-dge. 
Tom, 2. Paris: Lib. Franck. 

Linnic, Frz. Germanismus u. Romanismus od. iib. den Einfluss d. 
german. Elements auf die roman. Volker im Anfang des Mittel- 
alters. Paderborn: Schéningh. 

Lopez, V. F. Des Races aryennes du Pérou. Montevideo. 
Lib. Franck.) 

MASPERO, G. Des formes de la conjugaison en égyptien antique, en 
demotique et en copte. (Bibliothéque de l’école des hautes études. 
viime fasc.) Paris: Lib. Franck. 

Mayr, Dr. Aurel. Resultate der Silbenzaihlung aus den 4 ersten 
Gathas. [Academy reprint.] Wien: Gerold. 

MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH. A Commentary upon the Books of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, by Mosheh ben Shesheth, edited from a Bodleian MS., 
with translation and notes by S. R. Driver. Williams and Norgate. 

QUICHERAT, L. Nonii Marcelli peripatetici Tubursicensis de com- 
pendiosa doctrina aci filium, coll. 5 pervet. codd. nondum adhib. etc. 
Parisiis : ap. Hachette. 

SCHLEICHER, A. Laut- u. Formenlehre der polabischen Sprache. 
St. Petersburg. (Leipzig: Voss.) 

SocikT£é DE LINGUISTIQUE DE Paris, Mémoires de la. Tom. 1, fase. 4. 
Paris: Lib. Franck. 

SopHOCLEs : the Plays and Fragments. Ed. with English Notes and 
Introduction by Lewis Campbell. #Vol. I.: Oedipus Colonaeus, 
Oedipus Tyr., and Antigone. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

STRATMANN. Dictionary of the Old English Language, compiled from 
writings of the 12th to 15th centuries. Part I. Newed. Triibner. 

VicFusson, G. Cleasby’s Icelandic English Dictionary : enlarged and 
completed. Part II. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Wepcwoop, H. Dictionary of English Etymology. 2nd ed. 
Thoroughly revised and corrected by the author, and extended to 
the classical roots of the language. With an introduction on the 


formation of language. [Five Monthly Parts, December to April. 
Parts I. and II. Triibner. 
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